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Tue sun was sinking in a flood of rosy light over the 
hills of the Morea, as the young and beautiful wife of 
Adrian Sotteris sat in the rose-bound porch of her 
peaceful dwelling, casting many a longing look to- 
wards the bay for the returning sail of her absent 
husband’s corvette, while she lulled to sleep her 
youngest child, a little girl of uncommon loveliness, 
and from time to time bestowed glances of ineffable 
fondness on her twin boys, Alexander and Eustachius. 
It was a group that might have afforded a subject for 
the pencil of a Raphael, as these fair boys stood on 
either side their youthful mother, and with their little 
hands fast locked in hers, united their lisping accents 
with her sweet voice as she sang the evening hymn 
to the Panigia. But while the words of praise and 
joy yet lingered on the lips of Helen Sotteris, a sudden 
thrill of terror robbed her cheek of its tender bloom, 
for she perceived a band of Turkish janissaries ap- 
proaching her dwelling, and recollected with unspeak- 
able dismay that the revolving seasons had brought 
round the fatal year when the Ottoman government 
claimed its inhuman tribute of male children from the 
enslaved provinces of Greece,—“ whom,” says that 
accurate historian Knolles, “the sultan taketh for 
the most part every third, fourth, or fifth year, as his 
tenths, or tribute children.”* It was from these de- 
voted children that the military force of Turkey was 
chiefly supplied. Christian parents were called upon 
by this iniquitous impost,to resign the fairest buds of 
paternal hope to the barbarous Moslem oppressors, who 
scrupled not to rend asunder the most sacred of social 
and kindred ties, and to punish with death such as 
endeavoured to resist or even to evade this cruel law. 
At the sight of the authorities employed by the Otto- 
man government in this unhallowed business, Helen 
Sotteris cast her sleeping infant into its cradle, and 
with a wild cry of alarm snatched the first fruits of a 
mother’s bitter pains, her lovely boys, to her bosom, 
and folding her fair arms round them, she regarded 
the Turkish officers with looks of tearful supplication, 
that might almost have disarmed the fury of a hungry 
tiger, if he had marked her breathing treasures for his 
prey ; but it failed to move the iron hearts of the piti- 
less instruments of Mussulman oppression. They 
were too familiar with the sight of anguish caused by 
the rending asunder of nature’s holiest ties, to regard 
the strong pleadings of a mother’s love ; and, callous 
to the tears and passionate entreaties of Helen Sotte- 
ris, they tore her twin blossoms from her frantic em- 
brace, coolly examined the proportions of the children 
with technical precision, and at length selected Alex- 
ander, the first born, as the strongest and most pro- 
mising of the twain, and therefore most worthy of the 
honour of being selected for the service of the sultan. 
The boy clung weeping to the neck of that brother 
with whom he had been so closely united by nature, 
and offering all the resistance in his power against 
those who were about to dissever those strong bonds 
of fraternity, he called aloud upon his mether to 
“save him from the wicked Osmanlis.”  »_ 

At that ery the young, the gentle, the timid Helen, 
appeared animated with the fury of a lioness, who 
beholds her offspring in the hands of the hunter. 
Those soft, languishing dark eyes, that seemed form- 
ed alone to express the tenderest emotions of the 
soul, darted angry lightnings through their streaming 
tears, as she threw herself between her children and 
the officers with an air of fierce determination, that 


* Knolles’s History of the Turks. 


for a moment awed even those who had been so fami- 
liar with the rage and grief of bereaved mothers. 
Her resistance, however, availed nothing, and it was 
equally in vain that she tore in despair the silver 
cross and rosary from her neck, and the bracelets 
from her arms, and tendered them to the cruel Mus- 
sulmen in exchange for her child, her beautiful Alex- 
ander, who seemed at that moment infinitely more 
precious in her sight than both the others, though all 
held an equal place in her fond heart. But when she 
saw him borne from his paternal roof by the Turkish 
authorities, she thought not of the others in her agony 
for him, and, yielding to the powerful instinct of ma- 
ternal love, she followed her lost treasure, exclaiming 
in the most heart-rending accents, ‘‘ Give me back 
my boy! my first born! my beautiful Alexander ! 
Ob, you will make him a misbeliever like yourselves, 
ye barbarous robbers, and I shall never behold him 
again, neither in earth nor yet in heaven.” 

With all the obstinate pertinacity of despair, she 
continued to pursue the steps of those who were de- 
spoiling her of her child, till she was some miles dis- 
tant from her home, when one of the Turkish officers 
called the attention of the leader of the party to the 
circumstance, and he, turning about, surveyed the 
young mother with an attention he had not bestowed 
upon her while intent only on securing her son for the 
service of the sultan. 

“ By Allah, Murad,” said he to his coadjutor, “ the 
mother may prove a prize of greater value than the 
boy. She is a perfect houri, and has eyes like those 
of the fair Ionian, whose death has rendered the grand 
vizier, my master, so disconsolate.” “‘If now he should 
chance to take a fancy to this beautiful Moriet, this 
might prove a lucky adventure for us both,” said 
Murad, “ Ay, and for her also,” rejoined the other. 
* By the tomb of the prophet, it would be a happy 
chance for the dark-eyed peasant to exchange a life of 
poverty and obscurity, to reign queen of the vizier’s 
haram !” 

Helen Sotteris, who had now overtaken them, ima- 
gining, in the simplicity of her heart, that their halt 
proceeded from motives of compassion, renewed her 
entreaties for them to restore her child to her. 

“ It were pity, indeed, to separate ye,” said the chief 
officer, laying hands upon the fair pleader; “ and so, 
my princess, you shall go with us, and accompany 
your son.” “ Go with you! ye infidel robbers, and 
leave my dear husband, my pretty baby, and my sweet 
Eustachius! No, that I never will,” cried Helen, 
indignantly. ‘‘ Nay, you must love this child better 
than all these, or you would not have forsaken them 
to follow him. But since you have accompanied us 
thus far on our journey for your own pleasure, you 
must now be content to go a little farther with us for 
ours, for we intend to take you to the great city of 

Istamboul.” “ But, my husband and my children!” 
shrieked the terrified Helen. ‘ Never fret yourself 
about them, fair Nazarene,; you will still be permitted 
to retain your first-born son; and if you do not cloud 
your beauty with unavailing tears, you may possibly 
be fortunate enough to please the grand vizier, and 
then you will have a prince for your husband instead 
of a poor Moriet dog,” replied the Turks, laughing ; 
but their eloquence had no other effect on the lovely 
Greek, than to make her redouble her lamentations. 
Even the restoration of her beloved boy failed to con- 
sole her, although she bestowed the most passionate 
caresses upon him as his cherub face rested on her 
bosom; for no sooner did he find himself once more in 
her arms, than all his little griefs were forgotten, and, 
wearied with long weeping, his head sank upon that 


dear maternal pillow, and his eyes closed in a sweet 


and profound slumber, while the tears yet hung upon 
his long black eyelashes, and gemmed his crimson 
cheeks, and his breast long continued to heave even in 
sleep with involuntary sobs. 

On their arrival at Constantinople, the grand vizier 
was informed of the adventure by which his officers 
had become possessed of the beautiful Moriet, and im- 
mediately expressed a desire to see her ; and, notwith- 
standing the grief in which she was plunged, she ap- 
peared so charming in his sight, that he declared his 
intention of making her his wife, and taking the little 
Alexander under his especial protection. 

Far from being elated with a change of fortune 
which filled the hearts of all the ladies of the vizier’s 
haram with envy and despair, the simple Helen re- 
mained in the deepest affliction for the less of the hus- 
band of her youth, the father of her children. But it 
was in vain that she petitioned to be restored to him 
—her inclinations were not considered of the slightest 
importance in a place where the grand vizier’s will was 
law; and in spite of her extreme repugnance, a former 
marriage, and pre-engaged affections, she became the 
favourite wife and sovereign lady of the grand vizier’s 
haram. 

In how few words may the important drama of a 
life be related, if we pause not to dwell on its minor 
actions, and the complicated chain of anticipations, dis- 
appointments, and regrets, with which it is checkered, 
shaded, or brightened! The twenty years which Helen 
Sotteris passed as the wife of the grand vizier, were not 
marked by any event of decided importance, though 
the change of her destiny was followed, of course, by 
alterations in her dress, manners, and occupations. 

The active cheerful Moriet wife and mother, who 
was wont to rise with the early dawn and cross the 
dewy mead with naked feet to fetch clear water from 
the spring, and then returned homeward, singing, to 
milk the ewes and prepare the morning meal for her 
husband and children, who span and carded the wool 
of which their simple garments were manufactured, 
and cultivated with the labour of her own hands the 
little garden on which part of their subsistence de- 
pended, now reclined on embroidered cushions in list« 
less inanity, loaded with the most costly jewels, and 
dressed in all the splendour of eastern magnificence, 
surrounded by slaves who watched her very looks, and 
were obedient to her slightest motions, while the all- 
powerful delegate of the lord of the East lived but on 
her smiles, and paid the most unbounded attention to 
her wishes. Those wishes were all centered in her 
son; and as the vizier was childless, he had adopted 
him for his own,-and had taken such care to advance 
his interests in the Ottoman army, that the young Alex. 
ander, under the Mahometan name of Selim, had at- 
tained to the high military rank of a pacha, and was 
considered as very likely to become the second person 
in the Turkish empire. 

But at what a price were these lofty distinctions 
purchased! Asa preliminary to his worldly advance- 
ment, the boy had, in common with all the tribute 
children, been bred a Mussulman. His mother had, 
it is true, instructed him in the. Christian faith, and 
that with great earnestness, during the period of his 
childhood, when he was much with her; but when he 
was enrolled in the body of the janissaries, and asso- 
ciated with none but those with whom Christians and 
Greeks were held in the most profound contempt, he 
soon ceased to be a Christian, and grew ashamed of 
having been born a Greek. His mother was still the 
dearest object of his affections ; he loved her with the 
same fervour and intensity as he did in his guileless 
infancy ; but his time was now so fully occupied with 


the pursuits of business and pleasure, that he had fewer 
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opportunities of seeing her than formerly; and when 
he did, she was so completely engrossed in lavishing 
her doating fondness upon him, who was the absorb- 
ing idol her soul, that she seldom found time to 
address him on the solemn interests of his eternal wel- 
fare. To see him was happiness enough ; and though 
she saw his baptised brow encircled with the turban 
of Islamism, and knew that the scimitar by his side 
was wielded in the armies of the Crescent against the 
hosts of Christian nations, and felt at times uneasy 
sensations on the subject, yet, with the acquired in- 
dolence of the Asiatic, she avoided the pain of re- 
monstrating with him when she found her represen- 
tations were offensive, and tended to deprive her of 
the pleasure of his company, till, by degrees, she tacitly 
acquiesced in all his Mahometanisms, save that she 
never could frame her lips to address him by any other 
name than Alexander, With every one else, and to 
himself also, he was Selim Pacha; and though he 
knew that, both by birth and baptism, he was Alex- 
ander Sotteris, yet the syllables sounded harshly in his 
ear, even from the sweet lips of his mother ; for his 
young heart was hardened by ambition, and tainted 
with the plague-spot of selfishness ; and his was that 
friendship with the world which is enmity to God. 
He had ceased to be a Christian without becoming a 
Mahometan. Who, indeed, that had been instracted 
in the pure precepts of the one faith, could ever receive 
the gross absurdities of the other? Yet, Alexander 
affected to be a zealous follower of the doctrine of the 
false prophet—a doctrine which he secretly despised. 

The death of the grand vizier rendered him the 
master of great wealth, for the old man bequeathed 
his vast possessions between his favourite wife and his 
adopted son. A new light appeared to have dawned 
upon Helen Sotteris from that day. Her languor, her 
inanity and indolence, were gone; her downcast eyes 
were raised from the ground, and were beaming with 
hope and animation. The term of her splendid slavery 
was ended ; her gilded fetters were broken; she was 
free! She could now return to the land of her birth, 
and might be reunited to the husband of her youthful 
affections, and should behold those long-lost objects of 
a mother’s fond love, her younger children, once more. 

The recollection of that brother and sister was still 
dear even to the blunted affections of Alexander Sot- 
teris. The events of that evening on which he was 
torn from the lovely companions of his early days, 
were of too striking a nature ever to be effaced from 
his mind. He could still picture to himself the cottage 
porch, with its embowering roses glowing in the rich 
sunset, and casting a brighter reflection on the face of 
his beautiful mother, as she sat beneath their shade, 
with her babe upon her knee—that fair girl, just old 
enough to know him, and to return his caresses, and 
essay to lisp his name, the living, laughing, plaything 
of Eustachius and himself. And Eustachius, too, that 
once so fondly beloved brother, how could he ever 
forget him ? lanes, more tenacious with him than 
the ties of natural affection, forbade him to do that ; 
but what was the fate of either brother or sister, he 
attempted not to ascertain ; for what had the Pacha 
Selim to do with the inglorious destinies of Greek pea- 
sants ? And he heard with mingled surprise and mor- 
tification his mother’s declaration, that it was her 
design, as soon as the days of mourning for the deceased 
vizier were accomplished, to revisit her native land, 
~ the purpose of seeking out those dear objects of her 

ve. ‘ 

It was to no avail that he exerted all his sophistry 
and all his influence over her mind, to endeavour to 
dissuade her from a scheme that filled his proud and 
selfish heart with unnatural regret. Helen Sotteris, 
so mild and complying on every other subject, was 
firm and immoveable in her determination upon this. 
More than one altercation had arisen between them 
on this ground ; and Alexander, finding that her reso- 
lution would conquer all the obstacles he could oppose 
to her journey, and that her health meantime suffered 
from her intense desire to revisit the scenes of her 
youth, at length consented to allow her to accompany 

im on his march to the Morea, whither he had been 
ordered to repair by the sultan, in order to assist in 
reducing the patriot bands of Greece. 

Helen Sotteris knew not that the light of freedom 
had at length dawned upon her long benighted coun- 
try, and that the Cross had been planted triumphantly 
on the walls of many a rescued town and city of Greece. 
The eyes of all Europe were fixed upon the glorious 
but unequal contest which a handful of heroes main- 
tained against the might of the whole Ottoman empire. 
The fame of their deeds had resounded from the east 
to the west, and its rumour was in all lands, but it 
had not been whispered in the recesses of a Turkish 
haram, almost within hearing of the thunders of the 
war. 

“ Mother,” said the Pacha Selim, riding up to the 
covered litter in which she travelled, and drawing 
back the embroidered silk curtains, “ mother, we have 
crossed the frontier, and you are again in the Morea.” 
The tears rushed into her eyes, and she said, “ Let 
me descend from the litter, my son, that I may set my 
feet once more on that blessed earth which they have 
not pressed since the sad day, when, impelled by the 
strong power of maternal affection, I followed thee in 
thy tender childhood, and became also the prey of the 
Moslem robbers who had torn you from my fond arms. 
Holy Panigia! twenty years have poker | over since 

time, and may I indeed venture to hope that I” 
shall ever behold those beloved ones again whom I 


then innocently abandoned ?” “ Think not of it, my | 


mother,” lied the pacha; “as reasonably might 
you ror gather up the leaves which the blaste of 
twenty autumns have scattered, as hope to trace out 
such obscure es as those whom you lament, 
and whom in our situations it would be wisest to fer- 
get.” “ Forget the husband and children of my 
youth !” exclaimed Helen ; “ may my God forget me 
when Ido! Cold-hearted and unnatural son! is it 
of your father, your brother, and your sister, that you 
thus speak ?” 

She threw herself back in the litter, and gave way 
to a passion of tears, The pacha, who loved his mo- 
ther better than any thing on earth, took her hand in 
his, and speedily succeeded in soothing her into return- 
ing fondness ; for so completely was he the idol of her 
heart, that it was not possible for her to be angry with 
him long. He then assisted her to alight, and con- 
ducted her to the summit of the hill, which commanded 
an extensive view of the still beautiful but no longer 
smiling plains of the Morea, 

The grand features of the landscape, the wood- 
crowned hills, the silver streams and romantic glens, 
remained unchanged, but the plains were devastated, 
the vineyards destroyed, and the villages reduced to 
blackened ashes, The town of , no longer the 
seat of commerce and industry, was begirt with hostile 
fortifications, and in the distance lay the tents of the 
besiegers. Helen Sotteris cast an inquiring look upon 
her son, and said, “ I never saw it thus before.” 

“Tt is war that has wrought this change in the 
face of the country,” said the pacha; and in reply to 
further questions, proceeded to explain to his astonished 
mother the cause and progress of the Greek struggle 
for independence. Helen Sotteris clasped her hands 
together, and exclaimed, “ There will then be ne more 
tributes of male children extorted from Christian parents 
to serve in the armies of the misbelievers! Oh, may the 
God of battles hear my prayer, and grant the victory to 
those who fight for the cross of the Redeemer and the 
freedom of Greece.” “ You forget,” said the pacha, “ that 
my duty to the sultan compels me to lead the armies of 
the Crescent against the Greek insurgents.” “ Holy Pa- 
nigia forbid,” cried Helen Sotteris, “that son of mine 
should act so foul a part as to forget the duty which 
every Greek owes to his country and his God! And 
what entitles the tyrant Mahmoud to the services of 
my Moriet boy?’ “ Was Il not an Azamoglan,* 
from my childhood for his armies?” replied the pacha. 
“ Standest thou not therefore as a living witness of the 
wrongs of thy much injured country, my son ; and should 
not the consciousness of all thy parents have suffered on 
that account, incite thee to become a champion of Greece, 
to avenge her upon those who have armed thee with 
parricidal weapons against her?” “ Mother, this is a 
subject on which no woman can be qualified to speak.” 
“No woman!” exclaimed Helen passionately. “ Hear 

The brow of the youthful 


me, Alexander Sotteris !” 
pacha clouded as he sullenly rejoined, “ My origin would 
be forgotten, and the world would regard me as the son 
of the vizier, did you not so inaciously persist in 
addressing me by that inauspicious Greek name.” Her 
dark eyes blazed indignantly as she replied, “ Thou 
mayest, indeed, basely disavow the name of thy fathers, 
onl capesien that whereby thou wert sealed in thy bap- 
tism, dishonouring thy parents, and denying thy God. 
Yet art thou still Alexander Sotteris! and Greek !—and 
oh, my son, add not to these the foul words of renegade 
and traitor. If I have yet another son, my heart tells me 
he has taken the good part, and fights by his father’s side 
in the cause of Greece. And who mat. Alexander, if 
you go down to fight against your country, but you may 
become the murderer of your own father, or your brother?” 
“It is to no purpose that you conjure up such wild chi- 
meras to affright me from the path which leads to fame, 
honour, and advancement,” replied the pacha gloomily, 
turning away from his weeping mother, and leaving her 
to the care of her attendants. 

A few days after this conversation, the long defended 
town of was taken, and, according to the custom 
of Turkish warfare, given up to the will of the vic- 
tors. Notwithstanding the resolute manner in which 
the young pacha had hardened his heart against the 
eloquent pleadings of his mother, his Greek blood did at 
times assert its power during the soul-harrowing scenes 
that succeeded the fall of ——, of which he was a reluc- 
tant witness. Sickening in spirit, and loathing himself 
for the unnatural = he taken, he turned to enter 
the church, that last refuge of the helpless women and 
ehildren, but, alas, no sanctuary from the inhuman fury 
of the Osmanlis. Selim Pacha endeavoured to repress 
the brutal licence of his troops, by a stern and resolute 
interposition of his authority for the protection of the 
terrified victims, who implored his suecour with agonisin 
cries ; but while thus employed, his attention was attracted 
by the surpassing loveliness of a young female, who was 
kneeling on the basement of a pillar, round which she 
had thrown an arm white and polished as Parian marble. 
Her veil was thrown back, but its soft white folds floated 
in waves of transparent drapery round a form that might 
have served asa model for a Phidias, and mingled with 
the rich profusion of ebon tresses that swept the marble 

. on which she knelt. Her large dark eyes were 
raised to heaven, and her parted lips moved in unutter- 
able prayer, as she clasped the crucifix to her bosom, 
The ardent gaze of the pacha, by recalling the fleetin, 
colour in a flood of crimson to her polished cheek, pc, 
that it was no insensate miracle of sculptured stone on 
which he looked, bat a proud, yet timid woman, in all 
the conscious glow of youth and beauty, awaiting her 
doom in terror, yet daring to repel his unhallowed glances 
with the courage of virtuous indignation. “ By the bridge 


*** The name by which those children are distinguished who 
are taken from their Christian parents to be brought up for 
janissaries.”"—Kunolles’s History of the Turks. 


of Al Arat !” exclaimed the pacha, “1 no longer wonder 
at the obstinate manner in which the rebel dogs have 
defended a place that contained a treasure, of which the 
sultan himself might envy me the ion !” 

The lovely Greek reecived this tribute to the power of 
her charms with mingled horror and alarm, and, clasping 
her hands together, implored his mercy. “ Mercy! 
echoed he with a loud langh, “ you shall have more’ 
mercy—I will make you the happiest woman in the east. 
You shall be the bride of Selim Pacha.” The hue of 
death overspread the features of the fair Anastasia at 
these words, her arm relaxed its hold from the pillar, and 
she would have fallen with violence upon the pavement, if 
the pacha had not received her fainting form in his arms. 

Her countrywomen, whom he summoned to her assist- 
ance, informed him that she was the bride of the gallant 
defender of the town, to whom she was tenderly attached. 
In consequence of his Turkish education, the pacha re- 
ceived this intelligence with perfect indifference ; and 
causing the still insensible Anastasia to be conveyed to 
the women’s apartments in the castle, he proceeded to 
superintend therepairs of the fortifications, and to the exe- 
cution of other important duties which devolved on him 
as the provisional governor of the town. When he re- 
turned at a late hour from these avocations, he was much 
fatigued, and had, moreover, the delectable task of com- 
pounding his dispatches to the sultan and the grand 
vizier, and the pacha of the Morea; all of whom he de- 
voutly consigned to the dominions of Eblis at least a 
dozen times, without paling the sublime exception of 
the sultan himself, while racking his brains for suitable 
tropes and figures of oriental hyperbole in which to clothe 
the account of having, with tenfold — taken a 
—— ee with starving men, who just ex- 
ae their last bullet, and had not a charge wder 

eft. While he was yet groaning in spirit over this -- 
rious record of the triumph of the Ottoman troops, 
cogitations were interrupted by the electrifying sound of 
the Greek war-cry at his very ear. Dashing the gilded 
vellums and perfumed satins which had been spread be- 
fore him on the ground, he rushed forth with the fury of 
an awakened tiger, to chastise the daring attempt which 
a handful of desperate men had made to retake the town 
by surprise. At the same time, there was an alarm of 
fire within the castle, and the flames burst from the lat- 
tices of the women’s apartments. Im the general confu- 
siop and panic that followed, the gallant enterprise of the 
Greek patriots would in all ery have been crowned 
with success, if the fatal light from the burning castle 
had not revealed to the Turks the small number of their 
assailants, who were then compelled to make a hasty re- 
treat. The pacha was too anxious for the safety of his 
beloved — to pursue these unwelcome visitors be- 
yond the lines of the town; but his wrath may be ima- 
gined, when, on his return, he encountered hie fair captive 
in company with three of the patriot Greeks. 

The whole truth flashed on his mind. This daring ad- 
venture had been attempted with the view of rescuing 
her from his power, and it was by her hands that the 
castle had been fired, for the agration had not ex- 
tended beyond the apartments devoted to her use. A 
fierce but qual contest d upon the spot. The 
Greeks, animated with the fury of despair, defended their 
fair countryweman and themselves for a few moments, till 
at length the elder of the three, a grey-haired veteran, 
fell beneath a dreadful blow from the scimitar of Selim 
Pacha, and the other two were overpowered by their nu- 
merous assailants, and disarmed. 

Their bold but unsuccessful attempt to deprive him of 
his lovely prey, and the obstinate valour of their deft 
and the tears and passionate pleadings of their beauti 
eountrywoman in their behalf, added fierceness to the 
deadly flame of vengeance in the pacha’s breast, and he 
ealled aloud for the bowstring to be brought, in a tone 
that sufficiently indicated to the weeping Anastasia, who 
had hitherto clung to bis garments in an agony of su 
wr that all entreaties from her lips would be fruit- 

At the sight of the dreaded instrument of death, 
the fair Greek, relaxing her frantic grasp of the gine hee 


robe, burst through the opposing guards, and, flin; her 


arms about his destined victims, exclaimed, “ My hus- 
band and my brother! ye shall kill me before one hair 
of their heads falls to the ground !” 


The dark impulses of the power of evil, in a heart which 
he had resolutely oy 9 pon pear of i 

was t ur ilty wrath by the pacha, 
With his own hands he be Fmd the Tateated Anas- 
tasia from the arms of her husband and her brother, and 
held her with a ruthless grasp till the work of vengeance 
was ished on those Supchiet of her devoted 
love, mp Shee Be ay sees of the moment was 
past, and the Greek-born pac upon his victi 
the death-like living and the aed, he aieok at 
wished hiserimeundone. Anastasia had ceased to 

or to exgotiento. She neither wept ok mm 

Her wildest reproaches would have aff him less than 
the awful stillness of her despair. Her lovely head had 
sunk back over his arm in powerless inanity, yet she had 
not swooned, for her eyes were open, and expanded in a 
glassy fixture, and she was evidently unconscious that it 
was by his ruthless bosom that she was supported in her 
tearless agony ; and, but for an occasional convulsion that 
sometimes agitated the otherwise marble fixture of her 
form and features, he would have deemed that the grim 
tyrant had already marked her for his own. 

There was no physician at hand, and the pacha could 
only order his unfortunate captive to be conveyed into an 
apartment in the castle and laid on a sofa; and then, 
suddenly recollecting that his mother possessed some 
knowledge of medicine, he caused her to be summoned 
to the assistance of her hapless countrywoman. Helen 
Sotteris approached, and addressed Anastasia in the sooth- 
ing voice of kindness and compassion, and, in raising her 
drooping head upon her arm, proceeded to loosen her 
zone in order to give her air; but, in so doing, her eye 
rested upon an antique silver cross aud rosary that were 
fastened to her girdle. 

* Holy Panigia, how came she by these!” exclaimed 
Helen Sotteris, in the thrilling accents of her native Moriet 
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tongue. The heart-piercing tone in which the demand 
was made, pierced the abstracted ear of Anastasia, and 
she replied, in a hollow broken voice, “ They were my 
mother’s.” “ The same, the very same, that I took from 
my neck twenty years ago, to offer to the barbarous Turks 
in exchange for you, my son!” cried Helen, turning to 
the pacha; “I must have cast them on the ground in 
the phrensy of that hour when I forsook my other sweet 
children to follow you. And, oh, if this should be my 
own fair girl!” A vague but terrible suspicion of the 
dreadful possibility raised the cold dews of horror on the 
brow of the guilty pacha at these words; and had the 
blast of the archangel’s trumpet broken the awful pause, 
it could scarcely have sounded more appallingly to his 
ear than did the low-breathed sigh in which Anastasia, 
in reply to his mother’s eager demand of her father’s 
name, replied, “ Adrian Sotteris !” 

“ My child!” burst from the lips of her mother, as she 
snatched the dying Anastasia to her bosom, and held her 
there with a tenacity that seemed as if she thought her 
fond grasp could arrest the flight of the departing spirit. 
“ Your father and your brother, where are they ?” ex- 
claimed Helen Sotteris. “ Ask the destroyer,” replied 
Anastasia; “ he who hath in one brief hour made me 
brotherless, an orphan, and a widow.” 

The flush of joy and expectation faded from the cheek 
of Helen Sotteris at these words, and the death-like hues 
of Anastasia’s features were reflected on her own, as she 
smote her hands together, exclaiming, “ Who hath done 
this?” Anastasia turned her glazing eyes slowly and 
heavily upon the face of the pacha, and replied, “ Their 
blood shall be required at his hands in the great and 
awful day, when the wrongs of Greece shall be repaid 
with fiery vengeance on the head of the oppressor.” 

But the fire of the wrath unquenchable was already 
kindled within the heart that had wilfully hardened it- 
self against the voice of conscience ; the curse of the evil 
doer was upon the renegade Greek ; and rather would he 
have met the death-blast of the lightning in its terrors, 
than have encountered the glance of the mother whose 
warning he had slighted. He never met it again; she 
had sunk as from a mortal blow; and those sweet eyes 
were closed in death, even before the departing spirit of 
~d aera daughter was released from its earthly 
thrall. 

It was reported in the Moslem camp that the sudden 
death of the victorious young pacha was in consequence 
of his having taken the infection of the plague from the 
beautiful Moriet captive, and the decease of his mother 
was accounted for in the same way ; but how few of those 
who appear to possess the most accurate means of infor- 
mation, are aware of the true causes from which the ef- 
fects which they beheld have proceeded ! 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
MONKEYS, 

In consequence of their bearing a greater resemblance 
than other animals to the human species, monkeys 
have always been the objects of much popular interest. 
By some unenlightened nations they have been looked 
upon as a kind of men, who were only silent that they 
might escape being set ta work, Others have regarded 
them as superior to themselves—as sacred animals, 
entitled to all possible reverence and care; in conse- 
quence of which notion, palaces and hospitals used to 
be erected for them in India, and a city was taken 
about sixty years ago in that country, in which there 
were forty thousand human inhabitants and as many 
apes. Even European philosophers have been found 
to form the most absurd notions respecting this class 
of animals, believing man to be only a modification of 
the monkey. 

The real natural history of the animal is not yet 
very clearly made out; yet enough has been ascer- 
tained to make it manifest, that the monkey, whatever 
general external resemblance he may bear to man, is 
a totally different, and greatly inferior creature, being 
distinguished, even from the lowest of the human 
species, by peculiarities of structure such as are usually 
held sufficient to constitute an independent order, 
Naturalists have conferred upon the monkey tribes 
the general name of Quadrumana (four-handed ani- 
mals), and place them as an order in the class Mam- 
malia, next above the order Carnaria, or flesh-eating 
animals. Their name as an order describes their 
chief physical peculiarity, their having four hands for 
walking. Greater length in the fore limb, narrowness 
in the haunches, and less capacity in the skull, are 
the most striking features of difference they bear with 
respect toman. It is completely ascertained that they 
are not designed, as man has been, to walk uprightly 
on the hind limbs, They naturally use all the four 
limbs at once, and cannot be made to walk on the two 
hinder ones for any distance, without suffering great 
uneasiness. Nature has designed monkeys to live in 
forests and craggy precipices, and to swing themselves 
from branch to branch, and tree to tree, and rock to 
rock, by means of their four hands and their tail 
which has the power to cling firmly to any object 
round which it may be twisted. They occupy the 
warm districts of Asia, Africa, and America, and in 
their natural state live on fruits, roots, and insects, 

Monkeys have been divided by naturalists into two 
families, those of the old world, and those of the new, 
and into twenty-five genera, each of which compre. 


hends several species. It will thus be seen that the 
varieties are very considerable, although but a few 
kinds are ever seen in Britain. Popularly we know 
only of the Orang-Outangs (including the Chim- 
pansée), the Gibbons, the Baboons, and the Monkies 
proper, or Apes, 

The last mentioned, termed by naturalists Guenons, 
are the most familiarly known of all, being often 
brought to this country and shown in menageries, or 
kept in private families, Their cunning, their tricks, 
and whimsical imitations of human actions, render 
them a source of much amusement, though many of 
their habits are very gross and unpleasant. Indivi- 
duals of the tribe have attained the art of opening 
locks in the usual way by means of keys, have been 
able to undo the rings of a chain, and to pick pockets 
in so nice and delicate a manner as to defy detection. 
The Badoons are larger, and of more disagreeable 
manners, but some of them are capable of aifording 
not less amusement. Some of them are headed much 
like the dog, and are considered as a connecting link 
with that family of animals. One of this kind was 
long well known in the menagerie at Exeter "Change, 
London, under the name of Happy Jerry. He had 
been taught to drink gin and water, aud to smoke 
tobacco. He used to sit gravely and composedly in 
an arm-chair; and when a pipe was handed to him, he 
would feel if it was lighted, place it in his mouth, and 
begin to inhale the smoke. When he had filled his 
cheek pouches with the fumes, he would spout them 
out through mouth, nose, and ears, at once, so as to 
fill his whole cage. It was then necessary to give 
him the reward which he expected, namely, a goblet 
of gin and water, which he speedily drank off. An- 
other animal of the same kind was fond of going to an 
eminence near the country house where he was kept, 
in order to see a pack of harriers thrown off upon the 
chase, apparently enjoying either the noise or the 
spectacle. 

The Gibbons are also larger than ordinary monkeys, 
with fore limbs of unusual length, and equably long 
hair all over their bodies, They are natives only of 
the remote parts of India. In a domesticated state, 
they are of gentler and more pleasing manners than 
most monkeys. A gentleman who tamed one describes 
him thus :—“ He became so tame and manageable in 
less than a month, that he would take hold of my hand 
and walk with me, helping himself along at the same 
time with the other hand applied to the ground. He 
would come at my call, and seat himself in a chair by 
my side at the breakfast table, and help himself to an 
egg or the wing of a chicken from my plate, without 
endangering any of my table furniture. He would 
partake of coffee, chocolate, milk, tea, &c. ; and al- 
though his usual mode of taking liqiids was by dip- 
ping his knuckles into the cup and licking his fingers, 
still, when apparently more thirsty, he would take up 
the vessel from which I fed him, with both hands, and 
drink like a man from a spring. He was fond of 
insects ; would search in the crevites of the house for 
spiders ; and if a fly chanced to come in his reach, he 
would dexterously catch him in one hand, generally 
using the right one. In temper he was remarkably 
pacific, and seemed, as I thought, often glad to have 
an opportunity of testifying his affection and attach- 
ment for me.” 

The Orang-Outangs make the nearest approach to 
the stature and form of man. They inhabit two small 
and widely separated parts of the world, a red species 
being proper to the islands of Borneo and Sumatra, 
and a dark one to the Guinea coast in Africa, The 
limbs and body of this creature greatly resemble those 
of man ; but his countenance and the shape of his head 
are considerably different, while the double set of hands 
forms a feature sufficient, if all others were wanting, 
to mark the distinctness of the two races. Specimens 
have been found not less than five feet and a half high, 
and in their native countries troops of them become 
formidable foes to man. A black orang-outang has 
sufficient strength to lift a full-grown human being. 
One brought from Africa in a trading vessel, was fond 
of wrapping itself in a blanket when it got into tem- 
perate latitudes. It shook hands with some of the 
sailors, but refused to do so with others, whom it dis- 
liked. It liked to join a mess, and was much pleased 
when sweetmeats were given to it. It stole a bottle 
of wine, which it uncorked with its teeth, and began 
to drink, It learned to feed itself with a spoon, to 
drink out of a glass, and showed a general disposition 
to imitate human actions. It was attracted by bright 
metals, seemed to take a pride in clothing, and often 
put a cocked hat on its head. On arriving at Liver- 
pool, it took ill and died. 

When the British embassy was on its return from 
China in 1817, a specimen of the red orang was ob- 
tained at Borneo and brought to Britain. A descrip- 
tion of it is given by Dr Abel, a physician attending 
the embassy, which is considered the most accurate and 
faithful account of any specimen of the monkey tribes 
that has ever been written. The animal stood two 
feet seven inches high. The colour of its skin was a 
bluish-grey, while the hue of the hair was a brownish- 
red. The head, viewed in front, was pear-shaped, 
expanding from the chin upwards, The nose was 
scarcely elevated above the level of the face, the mouth 
was prominent, and the ears as small and delicate as 
those of aman. He moved, by throwing forward his 
body between his fore limbs, in the manner of certain 
cripples among the human species. After some vain 
attempts being made to keep him confined, he was 


allowed the range of the ship, and began to make 
himself familiar with the sailors. To pursue the narra~ 
tive of Dr Abel—“ They often chased him about the 
rigging, and gave him frequent opportunities of dis- 
playing his adroitness in managing an escape. 

first starting, he would endeavour to outstrip his pur- 
suers by mere speed, but when much pressed, elude 
them by seizing a loose rope, and swinging out of 
their reach, At other times he would patiently wait 
on the shrouds or at the mast-head till his pursuers 
almost touched him, and then suddenly lower himself 
to the deck by any rope that was near him, or bound 
along the main-stay from one mast to the other, swing- 
ing by his hands, and moving them one over the other, 
The men would often shake the ropes by which he 
clung, with so much violence, as to make me fear his 
falling, but I soon found that the power of his muscles 
could not be easily overcome. When in a playful 
humour, he would often swing within arm’s hengah of 
his pursuer, and having struck him with his hand, 
throw himself from him, 

He commonly slept at the mast-head, after wrapping 
himself in a sail. In making his bed, he used the 
greatest pains to remove every thing out of his way 
that might render the surface on which he intended to 
lie, uneven; and having satisfied himself with this part 
of his arrangement, spread out the sail, and lying down 
upon it on his back, drew it over his body. Sometimes 
I preoccupied his bed, and teased him by refusing to 
give itup. On these occasions he would endeavour 
to pull the sail from under me, or to force me from it, 
and would not rest till I had resigned it. If it was 
large enough for both, he would quietly lie by my side, 
If all the sails happened to be set, he would hunt about 
for some other covering, and either steal one of the 
sailor’s jackets or shirts that happened to be drying, or 
empty a hammock of its blankets, Off the Cape of 
Good Hope he suffered much from a low temperature, 
especially early in the morning, when he would de- 
scend from the mast shuddering with cold, and running 
up to any one of his friends, climb into their arms, 
and clasping them closely, derive warmth from their 
persons, screaming violently at any attempt to remove 
him, 

His food in Java was chiefly fruit, especially man- 
gostans, of which he was excessively fond. He also 
sucked eggs with voracity, and often employed himself 
in seeking them. On board ship his diet was of no 
definitekind. He ate readily of all kinds of meat, and 
especially raw meat; was very fond of bread, but 
always preferred fruits when he could obtain them, 

His beverage in Java was water; on board ship, it 
was as diversified as his food. He preferred coffee 
and tea, but would readily take wine, and exemplified 
his attachment to spirits by stealing the captain’s 
brandy bottle: since his arrival in London, he has 
preferred beer and milk to any thing else, but drinks 
wine and other liquors. 

In his attempts to obtain food, he afforded us many 
opportunities of judging of his sagacity and disposition. 
He was always very impatient to seize it when held 
out to him, and became passionate when it was not 
soon given up; and would chase a person all over the 
ship to obtain it. I seldom came on deck without 
sweetmeats or fruit in my pocket, and could never 
escape his vigilant eye. Sometimes I endeavoured to 
evade him by ascending to the mast-head, but was 
always overtaken or intercepted in my progress. When 
he came up with me on the shrouds, he would secure 
himself by one foot to the rattling, and confine my 
legs with the other, and one of his hands, whilst he 
rifled my pockets. If he found it impossible to over- 
take me, he would climb to a considerable height on 
the loose rigging, and then drop suddenly upon me, 
Or if, perceiving his intention, I attempted to descend, 
he would slide down a rope and meet me at the bottom 
of the shrouds. Sometimes I fastened an orange to 
the end of a rope, and lowered it to the deck from the 
mast-head ;.and as soon as he attempted to seize it, 
drew it rapidly up. After being several times foiled 
in endeavouring to obtain it by direct means, he altered 
his plan. Appearing to care little about it, he would 
remove to some distance, and ascend the rigging very 
leisurely for some time, and then by a sudden spring 
catch the rope which held it. If defeated again by my 
suddenly jerking the rope, he would at first seem quite 
in despair, relinquish his effort, and rush about the 
rigging, screaming violently. But he would always 
return, and again seizing the rope, disregard the jerk, 
and allow it to run through his hand till within reach 
of the orange ; but if again foiled, would come to my 
side, and taking me by the arm, confine it, whilst he 
hauled the orange up. 

This animal neither practises the grimace and antics 
of other mon » Nor possesses their perpetual prone- 
ness to mischi Gravity approaching to melancholy, 
and mildness, were sometimes strongly expressed in 
his countenance, and seem to be the characteristics of 
his disposition. When he first came amongst strangers, 
he would sit for hours with his hand upon his head, 
looking pensively at all around him; or when much 
incommoded by their examination, would hide himself 
beneath any covering that was at hand. His mildness 
was hat by his forbearance under injuries, which 
were grievous before he was excited to revenge; but 
he always avoided those who often teased him. He 
soon became strongly attached to those who kindl 
used him, By their side he was fond of sitting ; | 

as close as possible to their persons, would 
take their hands between his lips, and fly to them for 
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protection, From the boatswain of the Alceste, who 
shared his meals with him, and was his chief favourite, 
although he sometimes purloined the grog and the 
biscuit of his benefactor, he learned to eat with a 
spoon ; and might be often seen sitting at his cabin 
door enjoying his coffee, quite unembarrassed by those 
who observed him, and with a grotesque and sober air 
that seemed a burlesque on human nature. 

Next to the boatswain, I was perhaps his most inti- 
mate acquaintance. He would always follow me to 
the mast-head, whither I often went for the sake of 
reading, apart from the noise of the ship ; and having 
satisfied himself that my pockets contained no eatables, 
would lie down by 7 side, and pulling a topsail en- 
tirely over him, peep from it occasionally to watch my 
movements. 

His favourite amusement in Java was in swinging 
from the branches of trees, in passing from one tree 
to another, and in climbing over the roofs of houses ; 
on board, in hanging by his arms from the ropes, and 
in romping with the boys of the ship. He would entice 
them into play by striking them with his hand as they 
passed, and bounding from them, but allowing them 
to overtake him and engage ina mock scuffle, in which 
he used his hands, feet, and mouth, If any conjecture 
could be formed, from these frolics, of his mode of at- 
tacking an adversary, it would appear to be his first 
object to throw him down, then to secure him with 
his hands and feet, and then wound him with his teeth. 

Of some small monkeys on board, from Java, he 
took little notice, whilst under the observation of the 
persons of the ship. Once indeed he openly attempted 
to throw a small cage, containing three of them, over- 
board ; because, probably, he had seen them receive 
food, of which he could obtain no part, But although 
he held so little intercourse with them when under our 
inspection, I had reason to suspect that he was less in- 
different to their society when free from our observa- 
tion ; and was one day summoned to the top-gallant 
yard of the mizen-mast, to overlook him playing with 
@ young male monkey. Lying on his back, partially 
covered with the sail, he for some time contemplated, 
with great gravity, the gambols of the monkey which 
bounded over him, but at length caught him by the 
tail, and tried to envelope him in his covering. The 
monkey seemed to dislike the confinement, and broke 
from him, but again renewed its gambols, and although 
frequently caught, always escaped. The intercourse, 
however, did not seem to be that of equals, for the 
orang-outang never condescended to romp with the 
monkey as he did with the boys of the ship. Yet the 
monkeys had evidently a great predilection for his 
company ; for whenever they broke loose, they took 
their way to his resting-place, and were often seen 
lurking about it, or creeping clandestinely towards 
him. There appeared to be no gradation in their in- 
timacy; as they appeared as confidently familiar with 
him when first observed, as at the close of their ac- 
quaintance. 

But although so gentle when not exceedingly irri- 
tated, the orang-outang could be excited to violent 
rage, which he expressed by opening his mouth, show- 
ing his teeth, seizing and biting those who were near 
him. I have seen him exhibit violent alarm on two 
occasions only, when he appeared to seek for safety in 
gaining as high an elevation as possible. On seeing 
eight large turtle brought on board, whilst the Cesar 
was off the Island of Ascension, he climbed with all 
possible speed to a higher part of the ship than he had 
ever before reached ; and looking down upon them, 
projected his long lips into the form of a hog’s snout, 
uttering at the same time a sound which might be de- 
scribed as between the croaking of a frog and the 
grunting of a pig. After some time he ventured to 
descend, but with great caution, peeping continually 
at the turtle, but could not be induced to approac 
within many yards of them. He ran to the same 
height, and uttered the same sounds, on seeing some 
men bathing and splashing in the sea; and since his 
arrival in England, has shown nearly the same degree 
of fear at the sight of a live tortoise. 

Such were the actions of this animal, as far as they 
fell under my notice, during our voyage from Java ; 
and they seem to include most of those which have 
been related of the orang-outang by other observers.” 


THE LITTLE MAN WI’ THE BRAID BANNET. 
In a provincial paper we learn that this “ wee, wee man” 
was last seen between Dumblane and Stirling ; it is, how- 
ever, well known that he waylays travellers on almost 
every cross-road in the three kingdoms. His appearance 
near Stirling is described as follows :—* We understand 
that, of late, much has been reported in the district to 
which it refers, regarding the felonious exploits of a cer- 
tain personage on the pyblic road betwixt Stirling and 
Dumblane, familiarly termed ‘ the Little Mannie wi’ the 
braid bannet,’ owing to his antique and uniform appear- 
ance to the several wights benighted by the way, and 
who had been relieved of their orra pennies by his nefa- 
rious acts in the vicinity of the Bridge of Allan. One fact 
deserves to be mentioned :—Late in the evening of Wed- 
nesday se’ennight, a rather wa: ‘d knight of the shuttle 
arrived at his humble domicile in Dumblane from Stir- 
ting, in a piteous plight. He stated to his wife that he 

been robbed of his all, with the exception of a few 
coppers, near it Bridge, by a *‘ little auld man wi’a 
braid aw od andt -_ ed orighe = — and life 
were not away. The ight being all bespattered 
with mud, and several peleet his body bonden the marks 
of contusion, his better half credited his story, but rallied 


him next morning rather sharply on his permitting a ‘little 
auld mannie wi’ a braid bannet to tak his siller,’ seeing 
that he himself was young, and a ‘ big and buirdly chiel ; 
besides, his hat would resist a blow better than a bannet, 
however braid that bannet might be. All this was well 
enough at his own fireside, but the fool must tell all to 
his acquaintances, with exa; ed particulars of the 
robbery. * The wives o’ Dumblane,’ however, wished not 
to see * puir Michael’ too severely handled by his com- 
panions out of doors, and excused his cowardice on this 
occasion by observing, that better men than he, to their 
knowledge, had been robbed of more than five shillings 
by ‘ the little auld mannie wi’ the braid bannet,’ betwixt 
Dumblane and Stirling. Now, good courteous reader, 
you no doubt desire to know something more of this ex- 
traordinary ‘ Little Mannie.’ Be assured, then, that he 
has the power, and has often exercised it, of knocking a 
man down, without ever laying hands upon him, and 
that there is some truth in the remarks made by an old 
toper of the * auncient citie’ to his rib, that this wonder- 
ful * Little Mannie’ was the least of all his tribe. ‘ But 
what is he like, Tam? inquired the wife impatiently. 
* Why, Jenny,’ he replied, ‘ if ye maun ken, of a’ the 
things in the warld, he’s likest a gill stoup.’ "—Scrap-book. 


POPULAR PLEASANTRIES. 

“ NoTHInG is so very tender,” says Swift, “‘ as a mo- 
dern piece of wit, or so apt to suffer in the carriage. 
Wit has its walks and purlieus, out of which it may 
not stray the breadth of an hair, upon peril of being 
lost. The moderns have artfully fixed this Mercury, 
and reduced it to the circumstances of time, place, and 
person. Such a jest there is, that will not pass out of 
Covent Garden ; and such a one, that is nowhere in- 
telligible beyond Hyde Park.” Wit of this order, 
depending for its success upon merely local or tempo- 
rary associations, has now-a-days reached a perfection 
which the satirical Dean never dreamt of. An odd 
turn of phrase, all at once, and nobody can tell how, 
gets into every body’s mouth about town. The words 
are of the most simple and inoffensive character—em- 
bracing an inquiry respecting your personal identity, 
perhaps, or the state of your mother’s health. You 
can see nothing alarmingly facetious in them. You 
might ask, nay, you do ask, similar questions in pre- 
cisely the same terms, of your provincial friends, with- 
out a muscle of their face altering ; you never hear 
them put in town, however, but with a pointed signi- 
ficance and exuberance of grin, that is, to say the least 
of it, extremely perplexing. It was but the other day, 
that, in the innocence of our heart, we asked an intelli- 
gent young lady of our acquaintance, “ How’s your 
mother ?” when, with a face wreathed with smiles, she 
answered us by inquiring, “ Who are you?” These 
two phrases, we then remembered, had kept the town 
in laughter for a twelvemonth, and might still have 
been operating as the safety-valve for its superfluous 
waggery, had not people been suddenly smitten with a 
mania for making investigations with every one they 
met, as to how far their maternal parent was aware of 
the fact of their being from home. The effect of this in- 
terrogatory in certain circumstances is inconceivable. 
An embryo dandy passed us the other evening, trying 
hard to look as though he were enjoying a cigar, in 
the purchase of which he had invested his little capital, 
when a tattered urchin, thinking probably with us that 
he looked excessively like a jackanapes swallowing of 
pills, exclaimed, with rather marked emphasis, *‘ Does 
your mother know you’re out?” The cigar dropped, 
and the abortive “ cloud-compeller” slunk in dismay 
from the titters of the crowd. A Mr Ferguson has 
lately supplied the town with considerable merriment. 
His story was always very well, people would say, but 
they really could not accommodate him with sleeping 
quarters. This was an extremely mysterious intima- 
tion—nearly as much so as were the person and where- 
abouts of a character of the name of Hookey Walker, 
to whom people were referred with a frequency that 
must have disturbed that individual’s privacy in no 
slight degree, had the references been always taken. 

The anxiety to ascertain “ Who was your hatter ?” 
had at one time risen to an almost uncontrollable pitch, 
but the curiosity upon this point has by this time ma- 
terially subsided. We have heard hints dropped of 
late, such as, “ We wont trouble you, Mrs W.,” but 
cannot say much for the authenticity of this hierogly- 
phical piece of politeness. What antiquaries, a cen- 
tury or so hence, are to make of this staple wit of the 
present hour, it might be curious to know. Sure 
enough, these popular interrogatories and ejaculations 
of “Gammon!” “It wont do—it smokes,” “ There 
he goes, with his eye out,” and so forth, are sorely be- 

wildering to the uninitiated, who live out of the imme- 

diate sphere in which facetie of this nature circulate. 

Conceive a person, better read in books than in men, 

thrown amid the casualties and humours of a London 


life, and the following sonnets will perhaps serve to 
illustrate their effects upon his unilluminated mind. 


WOMAN’S WIT OR LOVE’S DISGUISES. 

They sat within a bower of roses twined, 

A pale dark youth beside a bright-eyed girl: 

Behind her parted lips shone wealth of pearl, 
As ever and anon she smiling turned 
To that dark youth, and he with fevered mind 

Gazed on that bright-eyed girl, and mutely drank 
The beauty that on her fair features burned, 

Till all their witchery to his heart’s depths sank. 
He seized her hand, and, borne upon the tide 
Of swelling passion, straight before her knelt. 

He felt—he felt—he knew not how he felt— 
But feel he did, and said so ; she replied, 

“ All very fine this, Master Tom, no doubt, 

But does your mother really know you're out ?” 


JUVENILE DEPRAVITY. 

“ Just Heavens! How fallen utterly our race is ! 
Remorseless, ruthless, kindless, cruel-hearted !” 

I cried, and back with indignation started, 

To see, wedged in a crowd, two young scape-graces 
ae like clockwork. Stars! how they did wallop 

Each other’s heads and ears about—their faces 
All raw and bloody as a fresh-cut collop ; 

I rushed between, and the young tigers parted. 
Back flew the urchins, planting with a smile 

Their thumbs sinister to their nose, and threw 

Out their ten dirty fingers with a jerk—* 

Then, circling with their right hands, seemed to work, 

A visionary coffee-mill—the while 

They kept inquiring of me, “ Who are you ?” 
THE DIDDLERIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

Dan Pheebus’ car was coursing all unseen, 

A dismal pall of clouds had put his pipe out ; 

*Twas March—dull month !—and from the east a keen, 

Dry wind blew strong, and teeth and eyes were 
barr’d up 

With particles of dust, no care could wipe out. 
Crossing the Strand, my accustomed walk to take, 

I chanced to meet a youth, long wide awake 

On town, but who was now grown rather hard up. 

With nod familiar, and a jaunty air, 

That strove to hide his pinched-up look of care, 

He bustled up, and spoke me thus, “ No doubt, you 

Will think it queer—I'mm pretty sure you do— 
*Tis so—so soft, to lose one’s purse. Have you 
Got such a thing as eighteenpence about you ?” 
THE D’oRSAY. 

A stylish D’Orsay I had newly hung out, 

And cityward [ bent my wandering steps— 

The full streets swarmed with thieves and demireps, 
Jews, butchers, cads, and sweltering curs with tongue out. 
Lost in the dizzying whirl, a cab, that flung out 

The mud about it with amazing splutter, 

Caught my left haunch, and threw me in the gutter, 
As “ Mind your eye !” the cabman loudly sung out. 

I picked myself up, what way best I could, 

Enlivened by the wit of bands of rude 
Pot-boys, who did ingeniously bespatter 
My outward man with store of slimy matter, 

While still at easy intervals they would 
Ask with keen thirst of knowledge, “Who’s your 

hatter ?” 
THE SAD SHEPHERD, 

“T was not made to mingle in the shock 
And clashings of a cold impassive world, 

To war with hearts insensate as the rock, 

To bide the scornful glance, and nose upeurled 

Of haughty pomp, or, with the mad throng whirled, 
Plunge in loose pleasures till the feelings all, 

That make the wine of life, are turned to gall. 

I cannot see hope’s glorious structures hurled 
Into destruction by fate’s reckless hand, 

Yet with cold heart and eye unshrinking stand. 

No, let the dust-encumbered slaves, whom Mammon 
Drags at his chariot-wheels, through scenes like these 
Jostle their way, with their dull souls at ease, 

Be mine, apart to weep in silence!” Gammon! ! 

A MYSTERY. 

Oh, what a world of mysteries beset us 
From life’s first glimmer till its snuff goes out, 

Till we do make our latest turn about, 

And shuffle off the load of cares that fret us— 

The grave, like him that bolted on a lettuce 
Six pilgrims at a mouthful, swaliowing us 
And all our woes, with yawn mysterious 

Oping its horrid maw and gulf to net us. 

Earth, ocean’s depths, the all-embracing sky, 

Are to the heedful soul with mystery rich; 

Nay, common thoughts, and things that round us lie, 
And common sounds, teem to them “ wot’s not fly” 

With mystery. But of all the phrases which 

Perplex me, that, accompanied with hitch 

Of nether robes, and twitch 
Convulsive of the fingers, placed with care 
On tip of nose, and forward jerked in air, 

Puzzles me most, for ne’er 

Have I contrived to meet or mute or talker, 

Could =. who or what thou. wert, great Hookey 

er ! 


* This exquisitely significant gesture, technically called 
“ taking a grinder,” is of a most respectable antiquity. 
Rabelais, whose r of Gargantua and Pantagruel 
appeared in 1533, describes it to the life in his famous 
disputation, by means of si; between Panurge and 
Thaumast the Englishman. There is a difference merely 
in the relative pin of the hands—the right occupy- 
ing with him the place of honour, since usurped by the 
left. But, saving this, have we not a touch of Sam Weller 
in the apron Fags pen ? “ Panurge suddenly lifted 
up in the aire his right hand, and put the thumb thereof 


into the nostril of the same side, holding his foure fingers 
streight out, and closed orderly in a parallel line to the 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 

A jovial band we were, the wine-cups flew 
‘About, and we did pledge, each, glass to glass, 
In kling hock or mellow hippocras, 

And vow’d eternal en oe and true ; 

Was never love so free from earth’s control. 

Lost in a fine abandonment of soul, 

Self merged in glorious selflessness. But, alas! 

The parting hour came, as such hours will do. 

Each donned his hat. Methought, among the rest, 

That I donned mine. How I got home that night 

I knew not, reck’d not—but when morning light 
Did show me, for a beaver of the best, 

A greasy felt, I knew what they were at, 

— imps, who cried, “ My! vot a shockinly bad 

at!” 
THE CLERK OF THE WEATHER. 

In air, wide ocean, and the dedal earth, 

Is nought but chance, uncertainty, and change, 

Tempest and calm, clouds chased by sunshine, strange 

Jarring of all the seeds of joy and pain. 

Sadness still follows on the track of mirth, 

No flower but hides within its core a bane ; 

Looks alter, loves grow cold, and friendships wane ; 
Where are they all, that gladdened once our hearth ? 
Even such the changes of the fitful sky, 

Summer and winter, stormy and serene, 

Confusedly commingle—hot and dry, 

With thunder-plump and beating hail between. 
With these unpleasant facts before our sight, 

Sorely perplexed in soul we ask—* Is Murphy right ?” 

JAMES CROW, ESQ. OF KENTUCKY. 

What force of soul is man’s! Its spring how great 

Beneath misfortune’s pressure! Sorrow, want, 

It daffs aside, and buoyantly will vaunt 
Itself in brave indifference to Fate. 

Thus have I thought, when oftentimes of late 

I’ve seen small boys, when the sharp winds did bite— 

All rags—spin round, singing in wild delight— 
Diminutive Fakirs, whose spirit nought could bate. 

Lost they not then all sense of present woe 
In that wild dance? Thus musing, as I gazed, 

O, it was beautiful to see them throw 
Up their sinister leg, and, with hands raised, 

Politely intimate, while poiséd so, 

At each gyration’sclose,that they did “Jump Jim Crow !”* 

Who shall say that we are a matter-of-fact people ? 
Metaphors run up and down our streets, and allegories 
decorate our walls, Our little boys canvass a point 
in mode and figure as dexterously as the most expert 
logician of the schools. Tropes are familiar in our 
mouths as household words. A Mesmerist, we shall 
suppose, is telling some wonderful story of a person in 
the magnetic ecstacy construing Hebrew with the pit 
of his stomach, unriddling the mysteries of the Cabala 
by means of his little finger, or distinguishing smells 
through the medium of his great toe. His informa- 
tion would probably be met thus by the individual ad- 
dressed. Raising the index finger of his right hand 
to the dexter side of his nose, he would inquire with 
considerable firmness of manner, while he kept moving 
his digit gently up and down near the region of the 
eye, “ Do you see any thing green here?” What a 
depth of sagacity, conveyed through a poetic medium, 
is here! Again, how finely expressive is another 
movement seen every day !—we mean that of pointing 
with the right thumb over the left shoulder, ‘‘ This 
action,” says Boz, “ imperfectly described in words by 
the term ‘ over the left,’ when performed by any num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen who are accustomed to 
act in unison, has a very graceful effect ; its expres- 
sion is one of light and playful sarcasm.” How far 
above all power of mere verbal utterance is this! 
Goethe had a theory, that the whole system of oral 
communication was circuitous and absurd, Gestures 
served the purpose much better, and saved a world of 
time. The old gentleman, it is plain, had an eye to 
something of the kind just described, and, indeed, 
looking at the extreme force and significance of many 
of those popular modes of expression, one is apt to 
have some doubts if the sage of Weimar was not in 
the right of it after all. 

But we have asked what antiquaries are to make 
of all these waggeries a century hence. The inference 
they will most probably make from a certain class of 
the facetie in question, will assuredly be, that the 
Londoners of the early part of the nineteenth century 
were remarkable for the depth and force of the do- 
mestic affections, especially for that beautiful class of 
the domestic affections which refer to the gentle beings 
who lulled our infancy upon their bosoms. How 
otherwise can it be? It will be shown that two 
citizens never met each other in the most casual way, 
without making the most particular inquiries respect- 
ing the health of their respective mothers, And not 
only this; but an amiable solicitude was in many 
cases expressed respecting the business concerns of 
those endeared relatives, each man asking the other 
if his mother had yet disposed of her calender, with as 
much tender sympathy and genuine concern, as if his 


int of his nose, shutting the left eye wholly, and mak- 
the other wink with a profound depression of the eye- 
brows and eyelids, Then lifted he up his left hand, with 
hard wringing and stretching forth his foure fingers, and 
elevating his thumb, which he held in a line directly 
correspondent to the situation of his right hand, with the 
distance of a cubit and a halfe between them.”—Book ii. 
chap. 19. “ There is something in this more than natu- 
ral, if philosophy could find it out.” 
* A few of the above sonnets have already appeared in 
@ newspaper. 


own subsistence, not less than hers, had depended on 
the transaction. Between calenders and soap there 
is a natural association of ideas; and we are thus led 
to surmise, that the anxiety which the gentlemen of 
the metropolis are in the custom of expressing as to 
how their friends may be off for that article, must, by 
an equally irresistible process of ratiocination, suggest 
the conclusion, that personal ablutions formed their 
chief and almost all-engrossing occupation. 


CONDITION OF THE MEANER PARTS OF 
LONDON. 

ACCUSTOMED as we are on the north side of the Tweed 
to regard our southern neighbours as our superiors in 
knowledge of most of the arts of life, we have been 
greatly startled by an article in one of the newspa- 
pers, which makes us acquainted with the contents of a 
recent report of the Poor-Law Commissioners (House 
of Commons Papers, No. 539), in which the liability 
of the metropolis to pestilential disease is a topic of 
prominent interest. Appended to the report are two 
documents, one from Drs Arnot and Kay, respecting 
the causes of febrile affections which exist in Hammer- 
smith, Camberwell, and Wapping, and another from 
Dr Southwood Smith, bearing reference to the same 
peculiarities in the condition of Whitechapel and 
Bethnal Green—all of them suburbs of London, gene- 
rally occupied by the poorer classes. The following 
is the beautifully lucid view which Dr Smith presents 
of the general character of malaria, and the mode of its 
operation on the human constitution :— 

“It is known to every one that the putrifaction of 
vegetable and animal matter produces a poison, which is 
capable of exerting an injurious action on the human 
body. But the extent to which this poison is generated, 
the conditions favourable to its production, and the range 
of its noxious agency, are not sufficiently understood and 
appreciated. 

It is a matter of experience, that during the decompo- 
sition of dead organic substances, whether vegetable or 
animal, aided by heat and moisture, and other peculia- 
rities of climate, a poison is generated, which, when in a 
state of high concentration, is capable of producing in- 
stantaneous death, by a single inspiration of the air in 
which it is diffused. 

Experience also shows, that this poison, even when it 
is largely diluted by admixture with atmospheric air, and 
when, consequently, it is unable to prove thus suddenly 
fatal, is still the fruitful source of sickness and mortality, 
partly in proportion to its intensity, and partly in pro- 
portion to the length of time and the constancy with 
which the body remains exposed to it., Facts without 
number, long observed—such as the great amount of 
sickness and mortality in marshy districts, the fevers and 
dysenteries incident to armies on their encampment in 
certain localities, several hundred men being sometimes 
seized with disease in a single night, and great numbers 
dying within twenty-four or thirty hours; the dreadful 
destruction which occasionally took place in ships’ crews, 
in ships in which cleanliness had been neglected, and 
especially in which the bilge-water had been allowed to 
collect and putrify—sufficiently attested the presence, in 
certain situations, of a deadly poison. But this poison 
was too subtle to be reduced to a tangible form. Even 
its existence was ascertainable only by its mortal infiu- 
ence on the human body; and although the induction 
commonly made as to its origin, namely, that it is the 
product of putrifying vegetable and animal matter, ap- 
peared inevitable, seeing that its virulence is always in 
proportion to the quantity of vegetable and animal mat- 
ters present, and to the perfect combination of the cir- 
cumstances favourable to their decomposition, still the 
opinion could only be regarded as an inference. 

But modern science has recently succeeded in making 
a most important step in the elucidation of this subject. 

It has now been demonstrated by direct experiment, 
that in certain situations in which the air is loaded with 
poisonous exhalations, the poisonous matter consists of 
vegetable and animal substance in a high state of putres- 
cency. If a quantity of air in which such exhalations are 
present be collected, the vapour may be condensed by 
cold and other agents ; a residuum is obtained, which on 
examination is found to be composed of vegetable or ani- 
mal matter, in a state of high putrifaction. This matter 
constitutes a deadly poison. A minute quantity of this 
poison, applied to an animal previously in sound health, 
destroys life, with the most intense symptoms of malig- 
nant fever. If, for example, ten or twelve drops of a fluid 
containing this highly putrid matter be injected into the 
jugular vein of a dog, the animal is seized with acute 
fever ; the action of the heart is inordinately excited, the 
respiration becomes accelerated, the heat increased, the 
prostration of strength extreme, the muscular power so 
exhausted that the animal lies on the ground wholly un- 
able to stir, or to make the slightest effort ; and after a 
short time, it is actually seized with the black vomit, 
identical in the nature of the matter evacuated with that 
which is thrown up by a person labouring under yellow 
fever. By varying the intensity and the dose of the poison 
thus obtained, it is possible to produce fever of almost 
any type, endowed with almost any degree of mortal 

wer. 

It is proved further, that when this poison is diffused 
in the atmosphere, and is transported to the lungs in the 
inspired air, it enters directly into the blood, and pro- 
duces various diseases, the nature of which is materially 
modified, according as the vegetable or the animal matter 
predominates in the poison. In the exhalations which 
arise from marshes, bogs, and other uncultivated and un- 
drained places, vegetable matter predominates; such ex- 
halations contain a poison which produces, principally, 
intermittent fever or ague, and remittent fever.” 


‘large and fearful scale. 


Dr Smith then describes the results of these prin- 
ciples on the wretched suburbs in question :— 

“It appears, that in many of both these districts 
fever of a malignant and fatal character is always more 
or less prevalent. In some streets it has recently pre- 
vailed in almost every house ; in some courts in every 
house ; and in some few instances in every room in every 
house. Cases are recorded, in which every member of a 
family has been attacked in succession, of whom in every 
such case several have died ; some whole families have 
been swept away. Instances are detailed, in which there 
have been found in one small room six persons lying ill 
of fever together: I have myself seen this, four in one 
bed and two in another. When fever once breaks out 
and becomes prevalent under circumstances such as these, 
the poison acquires a virulence which not only proves un- 
usually mortal to the persons immediately attacked, and 
to those who attend on the sick, but the evil is frightfully 
increased by the extension of the infection to neighbour- 
ing houses and districts. The exhalations given off from 
the living bodies of those who are affected with fever, 
especially when such exhalations are pent up in a close 
and confined apartment, constitute by far the most potent 
poison derived from an animal origin. ‘The room of a 
fever patient in a small and heated apartment in London, 
with no perflation of fresh air, is perfectly analogous to a 
standing pool in Ethiopia full of the bodies of dead locusts. 
The poison generated in both cases is the same; the dif- 
ference is merely in the degree of its potency. Nature, 
with her burning sun, her stilled and pent-up wind, her 
stagnant and teeming marsh, manufactures plague on a 
Poverty in her hut, covered with 
her rags, surrounded with her filth, striving with all her 
might to keep out the pure air and to increase the heat, 
imitates nature but too successfully: the process and the 
product are the same; the only difference is in the mag- 
nitude of the result.’ i 

But the magnitude of the result in London, if that 
magnitude be estimated by the numbers attacked, is not 
slight. From returns received from the Bethnal Green 
and Whitechapel Unions, it appears that, during the last 
year, there occurred of fever cases— 


In the Bethnal Green Union 2084 
In the Whitechapel Union 2557 
Total 4641 


Thus it appears, that the medical officers attached to 
these two Unions alone have attended no less than 464] 
fever cases. But these returns include only the persons 
attacked with fever who applied to the parish for relief. 
Fever, it is notorious, has prevailed extensively in both 
these districts among people above the rank of paupers— 
among the people of the middle class, and, in numerous 
instances, even in the families of the wealthy. 

It appears that the streets, courts, alleys, and houses 
in which fever first breaks out, and in which it becomes 
most prevalent and fatal, are invariably those in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of uncovered sewers, stagnant 
ditches and ponds, gutters always full of putrifying mat- 
ter, nightmen’s yards, and privies, the soil of which lies 
openly exposed, and is seldom or never removed. It is 
not possible for any language to convey an adequate con- 
ception of the poisonous condition in which large portions 
of both these districts always remain, winter and summer, 
in dry and in rainy seasons, from the masses of putri- 
fying matter which are allowed to accumulate. There 
is no strength of constitution, no conservative power in 
wealth, capable of resisting constant exposure to the exha- 
lations which are always arising from these collections of 
filth. But the people who are obliged evermore to breathe 
the largest doses of this poison, are for the most part ina 
very wretched condition. In Bethnal Green they are 
almost universally hand-loom weavers, with the enfeebled 
constitutions of this class of people. Not that if they 
had the constitutions of the inhabitants of Grosvenor 
Square, they could permanently resist the malaria which 
they must breathe night and day ; were they in robust 
health, and had they in every other respect the best 
means of continuing so, they must inevitably, sooner or 
later, by the mere residence in these places, cither fall 
into fever, or suffer from some or other of the diseases 
indirectly produced by the febrile poison ; but, under the 
wretched circumstances in which these people are actu- 
ally placed, of course they become the victims of these 
maladies more easily and more generally. 

Moreover, these people are exposed to much additional 
evil, from the dampness of their houses. A large portion 
of Bethnal Green is a swamp, hardly any part of which is 
drained. In rainy weather, some entire streets are under 
water; and large collections of stagnant water cover, 
winter and summer, considerable spaces of ground in 
every part of the district. The dampness of the houses 
is an evil almost universally complained of by the inha- 
bitants, as well as the wet and muddy condition of the 
streets during a considerable part of the year. In the 
less open s of Bethnal Green, and in a considerable 
part of Whitechapel, the closeness of the streets, lanes, 
alleys, and courts, is most oppressive. A fresh current of 
air can hardly ever reach them: and the evil is greatly 
aggravated by the very general custom of the people 
permanently to close the windows of their houses, partly 
for the sake of warmth, and partly to prevent the real or 
imaginary effects of the air on the silk used in their work. 

There is evidence, derived from the history of these 
very localities, that the formation of a common sewer, 
the filling up of a ditch, the removal of stagnant water, 
and the drainage of houses, have rendered a district 
healthy, from which, before such measures were adopted, 
fever was never absent. This is strikingly exemplified in 
the present healthfulness of the upper part of the Hackney 
Road, in which an excellent common sewer has been 
recently made, the neighbourhood of which is well 
drained. In this part of the district no case of fever is 
known to have occurred during the present epidemic ; 
although formerly the houses, even in the principal 
thoroughfare, and more especially the streets, lanes, 
ommtn, and alleys adjacent, were the constant seats ot 
ever.” 
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We repeat, that it is startling to us to learn, that, in 
the English capital, at the present day, there should 
be such defective regulations for draining and clean- 
ing. The description given of the streets of Paris in 
the thirteenth century, is not more full of all that can 
disgust, than is this account of a part of modern Lon- 
don. We find we have been misled, by the admirable 
eleanliness generally shown in English houses of the 
humbler order, into a supposition that the same care 
would be observed in matters of general police. If 
we had reflected on the cumbrous and ineffective cha- 
racter which may attach to the general regulations of 
a people long after they have individually been much 

proved, or upon the all but universal ignorance 
which prevails respecting the laws which govern health, 
we should not have been taken by surprise on the pre- 
sent occasion. We should have also allowed for the 

re-occupation of the public mind 7 other topics. 
The world has been as yet far too much engaged with 
toys and selfishnesses, to have any time or pains to 
spare for the consideration of the means by which the 
miseries of the poor may be effectually alleviated, and 
their general condition raised. 

It is not likely, nevertheless, that the districts un- 
der our notice will be much longer allowed to remain 
in their present condition, To improve the draining 
and ordinary scavengery operations of those places, is 
so far consistent with common procedure, that it may 
be easily carried into effect. The evils, however, aris- 
ing from huddled population and unventilated houses, 
are of a nature not so easily to be remedied. We 
are not to expect the houses to be taken down and 
built anew with a regard for the health of the poor 
occupants ; nor are we to hope, that, where families 
are at present condemned by poverty to a single room, 
they are hereafter to furnish themselves with two or 
more, unless a total change in their circumstances can 
be effected. Yet even here, some practical improvements 
might be brought about, Our readers will recollect an 
article which appeared in No. 291 of the present publi- 
cation, containing an account of some ingenious sugges- 
tions by a medical practitioner of Glasgow, for the venti- 
lation of the houses of the city poor. It is not necessary 
here to repeat all that was stated on that occasion; but 
we may mention, that the general nature of Dr Flem- 
ing’s suggestion was the establishment of a draught 
from each room occupied by a poor family, by means of 
a pipe proceeding from one of the side walls, all such 
pipes uniting in general pipes, which should concen- 
trate in a furnace, depending on these channels alone 
for its atmospheric aliment. By such means, one large 
tenement in Glasgow, containing three hundred per- 
sons, amongst whom fever raged almost constantly, 
was rendered entirely clear of the pestilence, and at 
no permanent expense, as the furnace of a neighbour- 
ing factory served for the draught. It would be easy 
to establish fever-clearing machinery of this kind in 
the pestilential suburbs of London, if people would 
only think it easy, and not be startled by its novelty. 


STORY OF MOSES ROPER. 
Moses Roren is a youth of little more than twenty, 
who has recently arrived in Britain, under the cha- 
racter of a refugee American slave. He has been taken 
under the patronage of anti-slavery societies, and of 
various benevolent individuals, through whose aid he 
has acquired some small tincture of education. Be- 
sides making his story known at public meetings in 
various parts of the empire, he has published a small 
volume, taining & minute narrative of his various 
attempts to escape from his masters, and of the last 
successful one—from which volume it appears that he 
is a native of Caswell County in North Carolina, and 
the son of a white gentleman by a female slave who 
was half Indian half African. He is himself nearly 
white, but exhibits the woolly hair of the African 
races. He states in his Memoir, that, as soon as he 
was born, his father’s wife made an attempt to destroy 
his life, and was only prevented by an aged female 
who stood by. At six years old, in consequence of a 
break-up in the establishment, he was parted from his 
mother, and taken by a negro trader several hundred 
miles to the south, and sold at Lancaster [in Georgia ? | 
to a medical man named Jones, who employed him in 
mixing medicines. Soon after, he was sold by Jones, 
and passed through the hands of several masters, until, 
about his thirteenth year, he was purchased at a place 
called Liberty Hill, in Cashaw County, South Carolina, 
by a Mr Gooch, a cotton-planter, who put him on his 
plantation to work, Severe labour, insufficient food, 
and a flogging every day for imperfectly executed 
tasks, were here his portion. He was then transferred 
toa Mr Hammans, a son-in-law of Gooch, who put 
him to equally severe work, and flogged him as cruelly. 
He ran away to the woods half naked, was put into 
Lancaster jail, reclaimed, and beaten most unmerci- 
fally. Several other unsuccessful attempts at escape 
were each rewarded with a flogging of a hundred 
lashes. Atlength Hammans sold him back to Gooch, 
who, knowing his anxiety to escape, took him to his 
house, fifteen miles off, chained by the neck to his 


chaise. The scanty food, heavy work, and floggings, 
being still continued, he renewed his attempts at escape, 
but only thereby incurred still severer penalties, On 
one occasion, after being recaptured, Gooch punished 
him in the following fashion. He tied his wrists to- 
gether, and placed them over the knees: then, having 
put a stick through, under the knees and over the 
arms, so as to secure the latter, he gave him five hun- 
dred lashes on the bare back. ‘He then,” says Roper, 
* chained me down in a log-pen, with a 40-pound 
chain, and made me lie on the damp earth all night. In 
the morning, after his breakfast, he came to me, and 
without giving me any breakfast, tied me to a large 
heavy harrow, which is usually drawn by a horse, 
and made me drag it to the cotton field for the horse 
to use in the field. Thus the reader will see that it 
was of no possible use to my master to make me drag 
it to the field, and not through it; his cruelty went so 
far, as actually to make me the slave of his horse, and 
thus to degrade me. He then flogged me again, and 
set me to work in the corn field the whole of that day, 
and at night chained me down in the log-pen as be- 
fore. The next morning he took me to the cotton 
field, and gave me a third flogging, and set me to hoe 
cotton. At this time IT was dreadfully sore and weak 
with the repeated floggings and harsh treatment I had 
endured. He put me under a black man, with orders, 
that if I did not keep my row up in hoeing with this 
man, he was to flog me. The reader must recollect 
here, that, not being used to this kind of work, having 
been a domestic slave, it was quite impossible for me 
to keep up with him, and therefore I was repeatedly 
flogged during the day.” 

He was now chained to a young female slave, who 
had also attempted to run away, and for some days 
both were flogged regularly together. ‘ Words are 
insufficient,” he says, ‘to describe the misery which 
possessed both body and mind, whilst under this treat- 
ment, and which was most dreadfully increased, by 
the sympathy which I felt for my poor degraded fel- 
low-sufferer. My master’s cruelty was not confined 
to me; it was his general conduct to all his slaves. I 
might relate many instances to substantiate this, but 
will confine myself to one or two. Mr Gooch, it is 
proper to observe, was a member of a Baptist church, 
called Black Jack Meeting House, in Cashaw County, 
which church I attended for several years, but was 
never inside. This is accounted for, by the fact, that 
the coloured population are not permitted to mix with 
the white population, Inthe Roman Catholic church 
no distinction is made. Mr Gooch had a slave named 
Phil, who was a member of a Methodist church ; this 
man was between seventy and eighty years of age; 
he was so feeble that he could not accomplish his 
tasks, for which his master used to chain him round 
the neck, and run him down a steep hill; this treat- 
ment he never relinquished to the time of his death, 
Another case was that of a slave named Peter, whom, 
for not doing his task, he flogged nearly to death, and 
afterwards pulled out his pistol to shoot him, but his 
(Mr Gooch’s) daughter snatched the pistol from his 
hand, Another mode of punishment which this man 
adopted, was that of using iron horns, with bells, at- 
tached to the back of the slave’s neck, This instru- 
ment he used, to prevent the negroes running away, 
being a very ponderous machine, several feet in height, 
and the cross pieces being two feet four, and six feet 
in length.” 

On Monday morning, after having been several 
months under this treatment, Roper overheard his 
master lashing the slaves in a neighbouring field, for 
having allowed some cows to go astray; and fearing 
that he should be himself flogged in turn, the impulse 
of the moment caused him to run away. He travelled 
forty miles that day, and at night slept in a barn 
on the estate of a Mr Crawford in North Carolina, 
Found next morning by the overseer, he had the ad- 
dress to persuade him that he was nota slave, which his 
fair complexion helped to substantiate, but an appren- 
tice boy who had run away from a harsh master. He 
got something to eat, and was allowed to proceed on 
his journey. “I went on very quickly the whole of 
that day, fearful of being pursued. The trees were 
very thick on each side of the road, and only a few 
houses, at the distance of two or three miles apart: as 
I proceeded, I turned round in all directions, to see if 
I was pursued ; and if I caught a glimpse of any one 
coming along the road, I immediately rushed into the 
thickest part of the wood, to elude the grasp of what 
I was afraid might be my master.” After some ad- 
ventures of inferior importance, seeing some waggons 
before him, he fell upon the expedient of keeping al- 
ways at a little distance behind them, as a person 
employed in driving them, When he met any one, 
he asked how far the wa Ss were in advance, and 
thus quieted all suspicions they might have entertained. 
“ At night I slept on the phere in the woods, some 
little distance from the waggons, but not near enough 
to be seen by the men belonging to them. All this 
time I had but little food, principally fruit, which I 
found on the road.” For several ensuing days he 
pursued his route through fields and woods towards 
the north, always under a vague hope that he might 
discover the residence of his mother. At length he 
Ma wet 7 eomenthageer + wma hae ste ates 
in © nty ; and here, by a happy accident, he 
did find out his mds “T ie up,” he _ Sith 
a little girl, about six years old, and asked where 
she was going; she said, to her mother’s, pointing to a 
house on a hill, about half a mile off, ‘She had been 


nd 
to the overseer’s house, and was returning to her 
mother, I then felt some emotions arising in my 
breast, which I cannot describe, but will be fully ex- 
plained in the sequel. I told her that I was very 
thirsty, and would go with her to get something to 
drink, On our way I asked her several questions, 
such as her name, that of her mother; she said hers 
was Maria, and her mother’s Nancy. I inquired if 
her mother had any more children: she said five be- 
sides herself, and that they had been told that one had 
been sold when a little boy. I then asked the name 
of this child; she said it was Moses, These answers, 
as we approached the house, led me nearer and nearer 
to the finding out the object of my pursuit, and of re- 
cognising in the little girl the person of my own sister, 
At last I got to my mother’s house. My mother was 
at home: I asked her if she knew me; she said no, 
Her master was having a house built just by, and the 
men were digging a well; she supposed that I was 
one of the diggers. I told her I knew her very well, 
and thought that if she looked at mea little, she would 
know me; but this had no effect. I then asked her 
if she had any sons: she said yes, but none so large 
as me, I then waited a few minutes, and narrated 
some circumstances to her, attending my being sold 
into slavery, and how she grieved at my loss. Here 
the mother’s feelings on that dire occasion, and which 
a mother only can know, rushed to her mind ; she saw 
her own son before her, for whom she had so often 
wept. In an instant we were clasped in each other’s 
arms, amidst the ardent interchange of caresses and 
tears of joy. Ten years had elapsed since I had seen 
my dear mother. At night, her husband, a black- 
smith, belonging to Mr Jefferson at the Red House, 
came home; he was surprised to see me with the 
family, not knowing who I was. He had been mar- 
ried to my mother when I was a babe, and had always 
been very fond of me. After the same tale had been 
told him, and the same emotions filled his soul, he 
again kissed the object of his early affection. The 
next morning I wanted to go on my journey, in order 
to make sure of my escape to the Free States. But, 
as might be expected, my mother, father, brothers, 
and sisters, could ill part with their long lost one, and 
persuaded me to go into the woods in the day time, 
and at night come home and sleep there. This I did 
for about a week, Qu the next Sunday night, I had 
laid me down to sleep between my two brothers, on a 
pallet which my mother had prepared for me; about 
twelve o’clock 1 was suddenly awoke, and found m 
bed surrounded by twelve slave-holders with pistols 
in hand, who took me away (not allowing me to bid 
farewell to those I loved so dearly) to the Red House, 
where they confined me in a room the rest of the 
night, and in the morning lodged me in the gaol of 
Caswell court-house. What was the scene at home, 
what sorrow possessed their hearts, I am unable to 
describe, as I never after saw any of them more. I 
heard, however, that my mother, who was in the 
family way when I went home, was soon after con- 
fined, and was very long before she recovered the 
effects of this disaster.” 

His master, Gooch, did not hear of his capture for 
amonth. At length his son and a son-in-law came 
to take back the runaway. A heavy iron collar was 
put upon his neck, with a chain attached, the other 
end of which was fastened to a horse. Mounted upon 
that horse, with his hands tied, he was conducted back 
towards his home. On the way, he rode off into the 
woods to escape, and had a pistol snapped at him, 
Once more seized, he underwent a severe beating from 
his two conductors; and on arriving at home, was 
taken by Mr Gooch to a log-house, and stripped for 
punishment. His hands were tied up to a horizontal 
pole above his head; his feet were tied together and 
fastened to a deal, which was held down by some one 
standing on it. Thus helplessly fixed up, he under- 
went two hundred lashes at the hands of Mr Gooch 
and his two relatives; after which they took him toa 
blacksmith’s shop, and got heavy weights attached to 
his feet, and a chain to his neck, Nevertheless, Roper 
was not two days on the estate when he once more 
went off, accompanied on this occasion by the female 
slave to whom he was chained. He contrived to get 
off the chain from both their necks, which left him 
comparatively free, Crossing the river Catarba in a 
canoe, he wandered about for some days ; then parted 
with the female, and was taken by one Crockett near 
Lancaster, where.he was put into the gaol. Once 
more taken back to Mr Gooch’s, he was subjected to 
still severer punishments, but without losing the de- 
sire of freedom, Again he escaped—again was taken 
and punished. Again he deserted—once more he was 
seized and brought back. On this last occasion, his 
irons having been taken off by a negro, he was asked 
who did it. For refusing to answer, Mr Gooch put 
his fingers into a vice, and squeezed them till the nails 
came off. Then he caused his toes to be beaten, till 
a similar result took place. Nevertheless, Roper kept 
the secret, well knowing the punishment which would 
befall any man found guilty of taking off the irons of 
a slave. Gooch had now exhausted all his severities, 
and knew not what to do with Roper. On another 
unsuccessful attempt, he gave him a still severer fiog- 
SS eo before ; but this was 
the Finding after a year and a half’s experience 
that nothing was to be made of Roper, he sold him to 
a slave-dealer, by whom he was transferred to another 
of the same trade, with whom he continued for a year 
asaservant, The practices of the slave-merchants, 
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as here detailed, are of the most revolting kind; tow 
much so to be mentioned in these pages. It seems 
‘that camp-meetings are regularly attended by slave- 
dealers, as places favourable for their horrible traffic. 

After a variety of adventures amongst different mas- 
ters, Roper at length (July 1834) made a successful 
escape from a cruel master of the name of Register in 
West Florida. He got into Georgia without-challenge, 
and passed on with all possible speed to the north. 
Under great difficulties, he made his way to a spot 
near Savannah, where he was so fortunate as to induce 
a farmer to give him a kind of pass, It was not well 
written, and he was afraid it might not serve his pur- 
pose. In travelling, therefore, with some drovers, he 
took an opportunity to spoil it, by letting it fall into 
a river. They, having previously seen it, had no 
scruple in recommending him to a cotton-merchant 
near by, who wrote a better one, attesting his being a 
free man of white and Indian parentage. “I then 
had eleven miles to go to Savannah, one of the greatest 
slave-holding cities in America, and where they are 
always looking out for runaway slaves. When at 
this city, I had travelled about five hundred miles. It 
required great courage to pass through this place. I 
went through the main street with apparent confidence, 
though much alarmed ; did not stop at any house in 
the city, but went down immediately to the dock, and 
inquired for a berth, as a steward to a vessel to New 
York. I had been in this capacity before, on the 
Appelachecola River. The person whom I asked to 

rocure me a berth, was steward of one of the New 
York packets; he knew Captain Deckay, of the 
schooner Fox, and got me a situation on board that 
vessel, in five minutes after I had been at the docks. 
The schooner Fox was a very old vessel, twenty-seven 
years old, laden with lumber and cattle for New York ; 
she was rotten, and could not be insured, The sailors 
were afraid of her ; but I ventured on board, and five 
minutes after, we dropped from the docks into the 
river. My spirits then began to revive, and I thought 
I should get to a free country directly. We cast 
anchor in the stream, to keep the sailors on, as they 
were so dissatisfied with the vessel, and lay there four 
days ; during which time, I had to go into the city 
several times, which exposed me to great danger, as 
my master was after me, and I dreaded meeting with 
him in the city, 

Fearing the Fox would not sail before I should be 
seized, I deserted her, and went on beard a brig sailing 
to Providence, that was towed out by a steam-boat, 
and got thirty miles from Savannah. During this 
time, I endeavoured to persuade the steward to take 
me as an assistant, and hoped to have accomplished 
my purpose ; but the captain had observed me atten- 
tively, and thought I wasa slave; he therefore ordered 
me, when the steam-boat was sent back, to go on board 
her to Savannah, as the fine for taking a slave from 
that city to any of the free states, is five hundred 
dollars. I reluctantly went back to Savannah, among 
slave-holders and slaves. My mind was ina sad state, 
and I was under strong temptation to throw myself 
into the river. I had deserted the schooner Fox, and 
knew that the captain might put me into prison, till 
the vessel was ready to sail ; if this had happened, and 
my master had come to the gaol in search of me, I must 
have gone back to slavery. But when I reached the 
docks at Savannah, the first person I met was the 
captain of the Fox, looking for another steward in my 
place. He was avery kind man, belonging to the free 
states, and inquired if I would go back to his vessel. 
This usage was very different to what I expected, and 
I gladly accepted his offer. This captain did not know 
that I was a slave. In about two days we sailed from 
Savannah for New York. 

I am unable to express the joy I now felt. I never 
was at sea before, and, after [ had been out about an 
hour, was taken with sea-sickness, which continued 
five days. I was scarcely able to stand up, and one 
of the sailors was obliged to take my place. The cap- 
tain was very kind to me all this time ; but even after 
I recovered, I was not sufficiently well to do my duty 
properly, and could not give satisfaction to the sailors, 
who swore at me, and asked me why I shipped, as I 
was not used to the sea. We had a very quick pas- 
sage ; and in six days after leaving Savannah, we were 
in the harbour at Statten Island, where the vessel was 
—— for two days, six miles from New York. 

hen I arrived in the city, I ht Iwas free; but 
learned I was not, and could be mn there. I went 
out into the country several miles, and tried to 
employment, but failed, as I had no recommen 
tion.” 

Roper staid some time in the northern states, em- 

ed in various ways, but still under t fear for 

ing remanded to slavery. He got his hair cut, and 
ut on a wig, the better to keep up his character as a 
ree man, but nevertheless underwent considerable 
danger. It appears that his real character was known 
to several persons, who, from hatred of slavery, were 
disposed to do all in their power in his behalf 3; but 
these individuals would have been unable to protect 
him, if demanded back by his master, and would have 
been subjected to a heavy fine, if found guilty of shel- 
tering him. He was therefore glad, in November 
1835, to sail for England, bearing letters from some of 
those friends, recommending him to certain indivi- 
duals connected with the anti-slavery movement in this 
country. “ On the 29th,” he says, “I reached Li- 
verpool; and my feelings when I first touched the 
shores of Britain were indescribable, and can only be 


properly understood » Menace who have escaped trom 
the cruel bondage of slavery.” 

Since his arrival in England, Roper has received 
some share of education, and he is now able to address 
large meetings on the subject of which he has had so 
much bitter personal knowledge. The truth of his 
narrative rests, as far as we are aware, on his own 
word alone; and it ought, of course, to be received 
with some caution. Yet it is too consistent with other 
authentic details respecting slavery in the southern 
states of North America, to be far from the truth. It 
is at the same time very certain, that such cruelties 
as Roper experienced are rather the exception than 
the rule, for it is held disreputable in those states to 
use a slave severely ; and such outrages only take place, 
in general, amongst low and cruel natures, under con- 
siderable irritation, Still nothing can extenuate the 
awful crime of keeping fellow-creatures in bondage, 
and sanctioning by law all the oppressions with which 
a wicked and ignoble nature may be pleased to visit 
those committed to its charge. On the blessed morn- 
ing when we are writing these sentences (August 1, 
1838), we have the pride of knowing that slavery is 
extinguished, or all but extinguished, throughout every 
piece of soil on earth which can claim affinity with 
Britain : if America could but imagine the triumph- 
ant satisfaction with which all the philanthropic and 
enlightened minds in our empire hail this glorious 
morn, and the pity we feel for those who imagine their 
interests to dictate an opposite course, it could not rest 
one year more under the stigma implied in that horrible 
phrase—a slave-holding country. 


THE TREASURE-FINDER OF MARSEILLES. 
THIRD STORY FROM THE CAUSES CELEBRES. 
THE evil consequences of a superstitious belief in the 
supernatural, have been, in modern times, shown up 
to mankind in many lights. The following story, 
however, seems to us to place the subject in a some- 
what novel point of view, and to show how widely 
and grossly justice might be perverted, in discussions 
relative to affairs of every kind, when its ministers 

were biassed by superstitious prejudices, 

Honoré Mirabel, a young peasant of Pertuys, a 
small country district in the neighbourhood ef Mar- 
seilles, came (in the year 1726) before the judicial 
authorities of the city mentioned, and demanded jus- 
tice for an injury that had been done to him. On 
being asked to narrate the particular grounds of his 
complaint, he did so to the following effect.—[ The 
reader is to regard this as in the maih a grave infor- 
mation laid before grave judges, though we preserve 
in part, for his amusement, the ironical style which 
the French writer employs in giving his report of the 
peasant’s deposition.]|—Honoré Mirabel stated, that 
he chanced, one night in May, about eleven o'clock, 
to be lying under an almond-tree, near the farm-house 
where he was resident as a servant, From the spot 
where he lay, he saw, by the light of the moon, the 
figure of a man at the upper window of a neighbour- 
ing cottage, which was not five or six steps from him, 
This cottage was inhabited by a woman, and the sight 
of a man in that place surprised Mirabel. He thought 
himself necessitated to ask the man what he did there ; 
but to all questions of this kind the figure gave as 
little reply as the statue of St Peter on a holiday 
when his health is drunk. The obstinate silence of 
the man piqued Mirabel; with a Quixotish desire to 
redress wrongs, he resolved to penetrate the mystery. 
The door leading to the cottage was open ; he entered, 
and mounted some steps leading to the spot where he 
had seen the figure, but the figure was to be seen no 
more! The peasant then began to think he had seen 
a spectre, a phantom, an apparition, or whatever you 
may choose to call it. When this idea struck him, he 
got mightily afraid, and descended the steps, taking 
four of them at every bound, after which he made for 
a well in the vicinity, in order to draw up some water ; 
for fear is a sad exciter of thirst. While he was 
drinking, he heard behind him a broken voice—such 
a voice as all your apparitional gentry are said to 
have, of a kind by no means musical—saying, “ Mira- 
bel, there is a treasure buried here; thou hast but to 
dig for it, and it will be thine: all that thou hast to 
doin return, is to cause some masses to be said for my 
soul.” This language discovered to the peasant that 
the apparition was a poor suffering Catholic soul in 
want of prayers. He also saw a stone drop close by 
him, and concluded that it was intended to mark the 
spot where he was to dig. 

The mind of Mirabel could not sustain alone the 
weight of so much good fortune. Before doing any 
thing further, he went to a neighbouring farm, and 
communicated the whole affair to a servant named 
Bernard, and to the mistress (Magdeleine Caillot) 
whom Bernard served. These three, at five o'clock 
in the ensuing morning, went to the spot to dig for 
the treasure. Scarcely had they broken the earth, 


when they found a packet of dirty linen, on striking 
which with the pick-axe, they heard something tinkle, 
They were greatly overjoyed at this, but did not dare 
to touch the packet with their hands, for fear of 
catching from it some infectious disease, of which the 
late owner might have died. By breaking an almond- 
branch, however, they managed to lift the parcel, and 
to swing it privately—keeping it all the while at a 
goodly distance from their persons—to Mirabel’s place 
of abode. Here they fumigated it, or rather sprinkled 
it with wine (fer want of vinegar), and then took 
courage to open it, What a glorious sight met their 
eyes! More than a thousand large gold pieces, of 
Portuguese coinage! Mirabel’s eyes were enraptured ; 
he thought to himself that for the rest of his life he 
had nothing to do but to eat, drink, and be merry. 
How he got rid of Bernard and the dame who had 
been present at the discovery, does not appear. He 
did get rid of them, seemingly, however, and had all 
left to himself. And now his only thought was, how 
to keep it secure; how to keep it from robbers and all 
intromittents ef the kind, 

In prosecution of this object, Mirabel went (to cons 
tinue his own statement) to a store-keeper of Mar- 
seilles, named Auquier, and asked his counsel as to 
the disposal of the treasure. Auquier immediatel 
formed the desire of tricking Mirabel out of the gold. 
To effect this, the store-keeper frightened the pe 
by telling him that all the gold would be confiscated 
by the king's officers, if they could get a sight and a 
hold of it. Mirabel, therefore, did not dare to use hig 
treasure, but Auquier lent him money, went with him 
every where to gain his confidence, and took other 
ways of effecting the desired object. Auquier also 
showed to Mirabel his own money, consisting of gold 
and silver pieces kept in an osier basket, in order to 
induce a reciprocal act on the peasant’s pat. At last 
Mirabel was induced to give over his gold to the cuse 
tody of Auquier. It was put (on the 6th of September 
1726) into the store-keeper’s hands in two bags, one 
of which was tied by a gold-coloured ritbon. Auquier 
gave (Mirabel averred) a receipt for the gold in these 
terms: “I acknowledge myself to owe to Honoré 
Mirabel the sum of twenty thousand livres, which I 
promise to return to him at his option, deducting the 
sum of forty livres due by him to me. At Marseilles, 
27th September 1726.—Signed Auquier.” Some few 
days after this transaction, Mirabel, in passing alo 
the highway, was attacked by a man of great angle 
and bulk, who struck the peasant a blow with a 
sword, and pierced his vest and shirt. Mirabel be- 
came suspicious that Auquier was the author or instie 
gator of this assault, and demanded back the treasu 
or the payment of the obligation. Auquier deni 
the receipt of the gold—in short, denied all knowledge 
of the affair. 

Such is the substance of the deposition made by 
Honoré Mirabel before the criminal authorities, or 


lieutenant-criminal, as the public prosecutor is called, . 


of Marseilles, The peasant demanded justice against 
Auguier, who had cheated him out of his money. 
Will it be believed, that only a hundred years ago 
this ridiculous story of an apparition and a found 
treasure was listened to by the judge with the greatest 
gravity, and that steps were immediately taken for an 
inguiry into the case, with as much seriousness as if 
Mirabel had been suing for the recovery of a property, 
which had descended to him regularly from his ances- 
tors! This part of the story seemed at once to be set 
down as possible and probable, and the point inte 
which inquiry was really first made, was the existence 
or not of the gold in Auquier’s hands, The housp 
and premises of the store-keeper were examined. No 
gold, either in coins or otherwise, was found there; 
but two things were found, which were thought to be 
evidences of Mirabel’s veracity; one of these articles 
was an osier basket, such as Mirabel deposed Auquier 
to have kept his own gold in; and the other article 
was a gold-coloured ribbon, such as Mirabel asserted 
to have been about the mouth of one of his bags of 
gold. When Auquier himself was interrogated, he 
stated that he had known Mirabel since the previous 
month of May; that he had twice (once in his own 
house, and once at an inn) eaten with the peasant, 

had lent him two crowns; and that Mirabel had de- 
clared himself the finder of a treasure, which he pro- 
posed to put into his (Auquier’s) hands for safety, 
upon the security of a regular obligation before a 
notary, But all that Mirabel had asserted regarding 
the actual] delivery of the treasure and other cireum- 
stances, Auquier declared to be utterly and entirely 

se, 

Such were the results of the first investigations, 
The osier basket and the gold-coloured ribbon, as 
well as the admission of a proposal, at least, to | 
a treasure with him, were held by the judge in t 
matter as strong testimonies against Auquier, who 
was taken into custody. Witnesses were then exa- 
mined relative to the story of the treasure-finding. 
Magdeleine Caillot, the woman whom Mirabel asserted 
to have been present with the man Bernard and him- 
self at the time, was brought forward, and corroborated 
the peasant’s story. She said she had seen Mirabel 
dig, and find the linen packet ; that she had seen one, 
at least, of the gold pieces in it; and she identified the 
gold-coloured ribbon that had been found at Auquier’s, 
as one which Mirabel had shown her. This woman 
also said that Mirabel had shown her a cut in his vest 
and shirt, and told her that he had been attacked. 
Several other points in the peasant’s story were cons 
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firmed by Magdeleine Caillot, but they were all got 
on hearsay from himself, with the exception of those 
particularised. Another witness on Mirabel’s part, 
by name Gaspard Deleuil, deposed, that on the 6th of 
September he had met Mirabel, and, from a little dis- 
tance (being desired by the peasant to wait), had seen 
the latter deliver a packet to a man, who handed him 
a bit of paper in return, Deleuil further stated, that, 
on being joined again by Mirabel, the latter told him 
that the person who had received the packet was 
Auquier, and that it contained a treasure which he 
(Mirabel) had recently found. A third witness de- 
posed to having heard the treasure and apparition 
story at the time from Mirabel, and also to having 
seen one of the pieces of gold contained in a bag which 
was full of them. The same witness further deposed 
to having reproached Auquier for his treachery to 
Mirabel, on which the store-keeper grew pale as death, 
and desired the witness not “to speak so loud.” Mi- 
rabel further presented in evidence the obligation al- 
ready mentioned. It appeared either to be an imitation 
or a disguisal of Auquier’s handwriting. Mirabel 
affirmed it to have been purposely disguised by the 
accused. 

These were the chief depositions made before the 
chief judge at Marseilles, and they appeared to that 
functionary so strongly to prove the guilt of Auquier, 
that that unfortunate person, who unflinchingly main- 
tained his entire innocence, was sentenced to the ¢or- 
ture, in order that a confession might be extracted 
from him. Happily, before this decree could be exe- 
cuted, an appeal was made by Auquier to the local 
court, called the Parliament of Aix, a town at no 
great distance from Marseilles. Here the cause was 
again heard, counsel appearing for both parties. The 
Parliament of Aix, after listening to serious and long 
arguments, directed that Bernard, one of the original 
treasure-finders, should be summoned to appear and 
give evidence. It seems unintelligible why this man 
was not called at the very outset; but, indeed, the 
wise judge of Marseilles seems to have taken that part 
of the story almost for granted. 

By the summoning of the man Bernard, the first 
clue was given to the unravelling of this strange affair, 
and the life and honour of an innocent man were saved, 
Bernard deposed before the Parliament of Aix, “ that 
Mirabel on a certain day came and fold him of an ap- 
parition having pointed out a treasure in the earth; 
that they went out to dig for it, but saw nothing; 
that Mirabel, however, persuaded him to go a second 
time (along with Magdeleine Caillot) and assist in dig- 
ging for the treasure, which digging proved a foolery 
again, neither linen nor any thing else being seen.” 
Bernard, moreover, stated that Mirabel had shown 
him a paper which had cost a crown in drawing up. 
On the billet purporting to be an obligation from 
Auquier to Mirabel for t.venty thousand livres, being 
shown to Bernard, the Jutter declared it to be the 
same, to the best of his belief, as that which Mirabel 
had shown to him as having cost a crown, 

Here was a new light thrown on the treasure-find- 
ing and the treasure-finder, ard in a short time other 
circumstances were discovered, which show this to 
have been a most skilfully planned deception, and one 
rendered the more wonderful, from the seeming sim- 
plicity of its author, who was but a plain unlettered 
— After Bernard had made his deposition, 

agdeleine Caillot came forward, and confessed that 
she had never seen‘any treasure or gold found by 
Mirabel, and that she had affirmed the contrary solely 
at his pressing entreaties. Auquier also, having had 
time to consider, procured proof that on the day when 
Mirabel affirmed him to have received the bags of 
money, he was eight leagues distant from the spot. 
The billet, also, or obligation, seemingly from Auquier 
to Mirabel, was distinctly shown to have been forged. 
Other evidence, which it is needless to recapitulate, 
finally brought it plainly to view that corruption of 
witnesses, forgery of handwriting, skilful selection of 
time and place, and, in short, every possible means of 
deception, had been provided and prepared by Mirabel 
for the success of this scheme. On becoming satisfied 
of this, the parliament fully acquitted Auquier, sen- 
tenced Magdeleine Caillot to pay a fine, and doomed 
Mirabel to the galleys (or hulks, as they are named 
in England) for life. As he still persisted, however, 
in asserting the truth of his whole story, he was sen- 
tenced to undergo the torture before going to the gal- 
leys. The torture changed his tone. He confessed 
the whole to be a deception, and declared the idea to 
have occurred to him as a means of exciting notice, 
and relieving him from the hard labour to which his 
situation in life subjectedhim. But the conversion of 
his deception to the purpose of injuring Auquier, Mi- 
rabel declared to have been the suggestion of another 
person, a man named Barthelemy, who had suborned 
the witness Deleuil and others to carry out the plot. 

Barthelemy, a man known to be the bitter enemy 
of Auquier, was immediately arrested, and the charge 
brought clearly home to him, He was sentenced, like 
Mirabel, to the galleys for life, while Deleuil and 
another of the most criminal of the perjured witnesses 
were doomed to be hung by the armpits for a time in 
the public streets—a severe mode of pillorying people 
long practised in the country where these scenes took 

Thus ended the treasure-finding of Honoré 

irabel, a man who showed talents in conducting it, 
worthy of a better cause. Auquier regained his place 
in ety, but it is lamentable to think t might 


have been his fate, had the Parliament of Aix been 
& 


guided in their decisions by the same superstitious 
prejudices which actuated the supreme judge of Mar- 
seilles. We may really with some cause flatter our- 
selves that the lapse of one century has made a benefi- 
cial change on the world in this respect; for, certainly, 
any man who came forward now-a-days to claim re- 
storation of property got after the fashion of Mirabel, 
would find some difficulty, in the first place, in per- 
suading a French or English court that he had ever 
possessed it, 


DEFINITION OF A POET. 


[The public is not generally aware that, in the land of 
Ossian, native poetry has continued to be cultivated 
down to the present day. The most recent accession to 
the list of Scoto-Celtic bards is Evan M‘Coll, of Ken- 
more, Lochfyneside, Argyleshire, who published a vo- 
lume of his miscellaneous pieces about two years ago, 
mingled with a few compositions in English. Individuals 
capable of judging, speak in high terms of the Gaelic 
verse of this young bard, and we are willing to under- 
stand that his praises have not been exaggerated. He 
has been thus encouraged to publish a small volume of 
his Gaelic pieces by themselves, and another of his Eng- 
lish pieces, many of which are translations of the former. 
The Sazon public will perhaps be pleased with the fol- 
lowing specimen of the English poems, which, proceeding 
as it does from an individual whose thoughts are formed 
in an entirely different tongue, may be regarded in the 
light of a curiosity.] 

A smiling, weeping, rainbow thing ; 

A show’'ry sunshine of the spring ; 

A thing that fain from earth wouid fly, 

Yet scarcely fitted for the sky ; 

A thing to whom---by beauty given-— 

A frown is hell, a smile is heaven ! 

The friend of truth, past contradiction, 

And yet the very slave of fiction ; 

The mortal foe of vanity, 

Yet no one half so vain as he; 

Th’ idolater of virtue’s charms, 

Yet often seen in vice’s arms. 

A thing, though seeming rude and wild, 

Ev’n meekness might have call’d her child: 

A thing of rapture-beaming eye, 

Yet pallid cheek, and frequent sigh--- 

Of threadbare coat, and, what is worse, 

An ever, ever empty purse ! 

A sunbeam in a winter's day, 

But seareely seen when “tis away ; 

A vapour in the whirlwind’s pow’r ; 

A dew-drop glittering for an hour ; 

A flower that in the shade doth blow, 

Unheeded till its head is low! 

A strain that sweetly strikes the ear, 

But ere we scarcely know from where 
It comes---it dies---and we are sad ; 

A trembling star at close of even, 

That decks the western verge of heaven 
A moment, and is fled : 

Such is the poet---such the meet, 

Sad emblems of the poet’s fate! 


OFFICE OF KING’S FIRE-SCREEN, 

Preville, the actor at Paris, and some others, often 
amused themselves with practising on the credulity of 
Poinsinet, the poet. One day Preville came to him in 
haste, to teli him that the office of king’s screen was va- 
eant, and that he had better apply for it. Poinsinet in- 
quired what were the duties of the office. They told him 
that theking did not make use of a screen like other people, 
but that he had always a clever man, whose business it 
was to place himself between the king and the fire, wher- 
ever the king went, to save him the trouble of moving his 
sereen ; and besides, when the king had nothing better to 
do, or was fatigued by state business, he sometimes amused 
himself by talking to his screen, who had often, by this 
means, an opportunity of speaking in favour of his friends, 
or of those he wished to serve ; which made this an im- 
portant and lucrative post. Poinsinet, delighted, inquired 
what he was to do to obtain it. “ Nothing,” they told 
him, “* but try if you are able to perform the office of 
screen.” A day was fixed ; a dinner ordered at a trai- 
teur’s ; six of his friends met ; a large fire was made ; and 
during dinner they kept poor Poinsinet standing before 
the fireplace, exhorting him to bear the heat of the fire, 
which was most unmercifully stirred, and pointing out 
to him all the advantages of his office, every one solicit- 
ing his inte:est for some favour, till at length the poor 
little man, half roasted, declared, with great regret, that 
he despaired of ever being able to fill the office of king’s 
fire-screen.— Memoires d'un Voyageur qui se repose. 

FATALISM OF THE TURKS. 

After speaking of the fanaticism of the Turks, it be- 
hoves me to notice their superstition: this is pushed to 
the extreme. They are resigned to fatality in the most 
extraordinary degree ; and the word Kismet, by which 
they express it, is incessantly in their mouths. They 
thank Kismet for the good that may happen, and derive 
consolation from the same under all reverses, This ab- 
surd belief, carried even to stupidity, gives rise to the 
most fatal precedents. Hence they take no precautions 
against either fire or plague, that scourge, which the na- 
tural salubrity of the clime, and the favourable position 
of Constantinople, ought to remove for ever from them. 
Quarantines are unknown in Turkey, or at least they are 
unwilling to establish them. The disease also makes 
more than ordinary ravages, and is propagated with 
greater facility, from the circumstance of the relatives 
and friends of the patients approaching and attending 
them fearlessly. Should one or more of them become 
attacked, which frequently occurs, the cause is not im- 


puted to imprudence, but to the Kismet. We have al- 
ready said that the frequent fires have also their origin 
in the Kismet. At certain periods, thanks to this super- 
stitious resignation of the Turks, great part of Constanti- 
nople and whole towns present a hideous theatre of ruin 
and desolation. What riches, what monuments, are con- 
stantly devoured by the flames! how many families re- 
duced to the most frightful misery! But here the Mus- 
sulman says, “If it have been destined that at such a 
period our house must be burned, all we could do would 
not hinder the evils which threaten us: whether we build 
in stone or build in wood, Fate will have its course.” It 
is, moreover, expressly forbidden by their religion to con- 
struct houses of stone. The Turks pretend that the doin; 
so would have an air of defiance of fate. God would sen 
calamities yet more severe ; and when an individual be- 
holds his house a prey to the flames, he exclaims, “ All 
is well, provided the Prophet is satisfied.” The Chris- 
tian inhabitants of Constantinople require a firman to 
allow them to build houses of stone.—Deux Années a 
Constantinople et en Moree. 


THE RAINBOW. 

The rainbow had from the earliest times been an object 
of admiration to every spectator ; but it was long before 
any observer knew the full extent to which that admira- 
tion ought to be carried, or even cared to understand it. 
If it be unpardonable to shut our eyes to the most glori- 
ous spectacles in nature, it is doubly so to close our mental 
vision against that more perfect and more intimate per- 
ception of them which the knowledge of their causes 
affords. Among those who felt any interest in such 
inquiries, the rainbow was generally understood to arise 
in some way from the light reflected by the drops of rain 
falling opposite to the sun. Maurolycus suggested that 
the light in passing through the drop, so as to be reflected 
from its back, somehow acquires colour from the refrac- 
tion ; but he proceeded no farther with thisidea. Others 
made suggestions which only tended to perplex the mat- 
ter. Antonio de Dominis, archbishop of Spalatro, ap- 
proached very nearly to the complete explanation. Having 
placed a globular bottle of water opposite to the sun, and 
above his eye, he saw coloured rays issue from the under 
side of the globe ; the colours were different, according 
as it was more or less elevated, and in order of the rain- 
bow. He correctly traced the course of the rays refracted 
at entering and quitting the water, and reflected at the 
back of it. The same would therefore hold good with a 
globular drop of water in a shower; and from the same 
angle being invariably required for each colour in a plane 
passing through the eye, the drop, and the sun, the cir 
cular form of the bow was accounted for. Still the actual 
origin or law of the connection between refraction and 
colour was totally unknown. The explanation, too, ex- 
tended only to the primary or interior bow; in attempting 
that of the secondary, the author failed. This investiga- 
tion of De Dominis is the more remarkable, since he is not 
known for any other scientific discovery ; he published 
an account of it in a work, “De Radiis Visus et Lucis,” 
in 1611. Yet the treatise is in some points so faulty 
that Boscovich calls him * homo opticarum rerum supra 
id quod patiatur ea xtas impertissimus” (a man ignorant 
of opties to a degree even beyond what that age would 
endure). This seems unduly severe upon a man who had 
been the first to propose an explanation so perfectly just 
and philosophical, as far as it went, of a very complex 
phenomenon ; and if deficient in some points of detail, 
yet he certainly possessed a philosophical love of truth, 
which was evinced in a freedom and independence of 
opinions on theological subjects, extraordinary to be 
avowed by a dignitary of the Romish church, and which, 
as he had not the hypocrisy to disguise it, was, of course, 
heresy, and exposed him to a furious persecution. From 
this he found an asylum at the court of James I. of Eng- 
land, in 1616: but returning to Italy, the persecution was 
after some time revived, and he died, as is supposed, by 
poison, in prison ; his body and all his writings being con- 
demned to the flames by the Inquisition —Dr Lardner’s 
History of Natural Philosophy. 

RAISING THE WIND IN THE EAST. 

When Mohummnud Azeem Khan (brother to the famed 
Affghaun Vuzeer Futteh Khan) was governor in Cash- 
mere, Abdoollah Khan, .zho attended at his court, of- 
fered to give him eight thousand rupees for all the wind 
that blew over Cashmere. The governor, reasoning like 
Mertoun, that “since every thing in the universe is 
bought and sold, the wind should not be excepted if a 
purchaser can be found”—and partner, no doubt, in the 
villany that followed—accepted the offer, and permitted 
Abdoollah Khan to issue a proclamation, warning all 
people that he had bought the wind of Cashmere, and 
threatening to punish any one who should winnow his 
grain, or in any other way use it, without his permission. 
The order at first excited amusement ; but when the 
governor, who had affected to think it a joke, said that 
he had been taken advantage of, but that he must be as 
good as his word, and allowed Abdoolah Khan severely 
to fine those who even presumed to fly a pigeon without 
purchasing his licence, the purport of the bargain was 
understood. The Cashmerians had been too long familiar 
with oppression not to know the only means of lightening 
its chains, and they subscribed a sum of money to 
induce Abdoollah Khan to allow “ the wind of heaven” 
to blow freely on them again, the governor promising that 
such another spell should not be put upon it.— Conolly’s 
Journey to the North of India. 


SMART REPLY. 

A commercial traveller left an article belonging to his 
wardrobe at an inn, and wrote to the chambermaid to 
forward it to him by the coach; in answer to which he 
received the following :— 

** T hope, dear sir, you'll not feel burt, 
I'll frankly tell you all about it : 

T've made a shift with your old shirt, 
And you must make a shift without it.” 


Epinsuren: Printed and published by W. and R. CHAMngrs, 
19, Waterloo Place.—Agents, W. S. Orr, London ; G. Youne, 
Dublin; J. Macigop, Glasgow; and sold by all booksellers, 


